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FAMILY OR SIBSHIP POSITION AND 
SCHOLASTIC ABILITY: AN INTERPRETATION 


F. P. Lees and A. H. Stewart 





he previous article’ on this topic presented the data about 

variations in scholastic ability shown by children at the 

secondary stage of education in relation to their position in 
the family: only, eldest, intermediate or youngest. In general, only 
children and eldests were more or less equally, and most, able, 
youngests next most able and intermediates least able. This article 
discusses the interpretation of this general conclusion and also 
discusses the differences shown between boys and girls. Before 
embarking on the interpretation however, it is necessary to discuss 
some possible objections to the mode of classification. 


I. Possible objections to the mode of classification. 

The classification of the data into that relating to only, eldest, 
intermediate and youngest children has encountered the following 
objections. 

i. The families from which some of the children are drawn are 
necessarily incomplete, so some of those classified as onlys and 
youngests are liable, as a result of an increase in the size of their 
families, to become eldests and intermediates. 

ii. The classification predetermines the findings: it is really a 
classification into those from the smallest family size (onlys), the 
next smallest (eldests), the larger (youngests) and the largest 
(intermediates) average family size, and, so, the general finding is 
simply another expression of the established negative correlation 
between size of family (number of children) and average measured 
intelligence. 

iii. A consequence of this classification of the age group 11-15 
years, in the same area and of the same family size group, is that 
the children will tend to come from different families (e.g. in family 
size group 2, eldest and youngest children may come from different 
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sets, and, even, grades of parents) so that the findings cannot be 
taken to apply to differences within single families. 

i. Many of the families would be incomplete: but the families 
most likely to be so would be those represented in the age group 
by eldests and intermediates whose position in the family would 
not be altered by an increase in its size. 

The returns on which the enquiry was based were obtained late 
in the Spring Term of 1955, when those in the first year of 
secondary education would be nearer twelve than eleven years old, 
.or when the age group would be 12-15 years and the average child 
aged more than 13 years. An increase in the size of their families 
would alter the position of onlys and youngests; but such families, 
to which the last child was born 13 years previously, are far less 
likely to increase in size than are families to which the eldest, and 
perhaps to which an intermediate child, was born 13 years previously. 
So, of children around 13 years of age an increase in the size of 
the family cannot alter the position of eldests and intermediates and 
is rather unlikely to occur and alter in consequence the position of 
onlys and youngests. 

It may be noted that an increase would seem particularly un- 
likely to occur in the case of families of the only and youngest 
children under discussion. The children who come into our survey 
were all born between 1940 and 1943-44. The families of the only 
and youngest children had not increased since then. This was either 
because they could not be increased, or because the parents 
continued to practice ‘restraint’ during the post-war period, in which 
there was a general lessening of ‘restraint,’ which resulted in the 
‘bulge’ in the school population which is only now (1957) reaching 
the Secondary Schools. The parents of our onlys and youngests did 
not contribute to the ‘bulge’ so their families would seem most likely 
to be complete.” 

It should, however, be noted that if allowance were made for 
the possible effect of incomplete families it would be likely to 
emphasize the superiority of eldests. Only children becoming eldests 
would tend to increase the superiority of eldests in family size group 
2, and eldests, who would seem more likely than others to become 
members of larger families would tend, in becoming so, to increase 
the superiority of eldests in the larger family size group. 


ii. The findings so far as they are related to family size groups 
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were in conformity with the established negative correlation between 
family size and average measured intelligence. Our division of family 
size groups into family position groups was not designed to produce 
groups from 4 different average sizes of family, and comparison of 
the different family position groups (which were, of course, from 4 
different average sizes of family) did not give such results as would 
have been ‘expected’ from knowledge of the established negative 
correlation alone. Comparison of the constituent family position 
groups of each family size group showed that the group of eldests was 
superior to the other constituent group(s) in the matter of gaining 
Grammar School places. This finding cannot be held to have been 
‘predetermined’ by our break-down of family size groups into their 
constituent family position groups. Moreover, if comparison of the 
family position groups of onlys, eldests, youngests and intermediates 
had been regarded as a comparison of groups from families of an 
average size of 1, 2.72, 3.25 and § children respectively, knowledge 
of the negative correlation, between size of family and average 
measured intelligence, would have led us to ‘expect’ our findings to 
be: that onlys and eldests differed significantly, that eldests and 
youngests did not differ significantly, and that youngests and inter- 
mediates differed most significantly. Instead, an opposite finding was 
made in every case. Onlys and eldests did not, eldests and youngests 
did, youngests and intermediates did, but not most significantly, 
differ in scholastic ability. 

Our classification applied to family size groups resulted in findings 
which may, perhaps, be regarded as amplifying the established 
negative correlation between family size and average measured 
intelligence but the classification cannot, we think, be regarded as 
having ‘predetermined’ our findings. 

iii. The children (actual age group 12-15 years) would, of course, 
tend to come from different families and it is not claimed that the 
findings apply to differences within all single families. 

It may be argued that the brighter children are representative of 
brighter families but we should still have to explain the apparent 
over-representation of eldests from such families. One. possibility 
is that the youngests of the brighter size 2, and size 3 families had 
not yet moved into our age group. It could be that eldest and 
youngest children tended to come from different populations of 
parents, that migration, arising from the development of new 
industries; might have caused an influx of younger parents (and also 
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of eldest children who would fall into our age group) of superior 
ability whilst the settled population of older parents might have 
provided the bulk of the youngests. We have no means of determin- 
ing whether any such development actually took place to alter the 
balance and quality of the family position groups in the age group 
12-15 years, but we think it highly unlikely, because if it occurred 
it must have occurred, simultaneously, in two widely separated 
County Borough Areas, dependent upon. different and for the most 
part, long established industries. For the same population trends 
were observed in both areas and it was found that ‘the two 
Secondary School populations of years 1-4 of Secondary education 
are almost identical in regard to the proportions contributed by each 
size of family, the two sexes and the family position groups of only, 
eldest, intermediate and youngest children.’ 

Furthermore, the trends we observed cannot be considered 
abnormal. For example, boys and girls are generally reported to 
be in much the same proportions as we found them in the Secondary 
School populations, i.e. §3:473 and the apparent over-representation 
of eldests in family size groups 2, and (of intermediates also) in 
family size groups 3, as compared with youngests—normally eldests 
and youngests would be equally represented—can be accounted for 
in the same way as the ‘bulge” in the Primary School population. 

So, because the trends were the same in both areas, and were not 
abnormal, it seems most unlikely that different grades or populations 
of parents tended to provide, say, eldests on the one hand and 
youngests on the other, and we are driven to conclude that our 
findings suggest, not that in any particular family the eldest will 
necessarily be scholastically superior to his/her sibs, but that the 
eldest will usually tend more than they to have the qualities which 
make for success scholastically. 


II. Considerations pointing to family position as an environmental 
influence on scholastic ability. 

Firstly, as has already been pointed out (Lii) the differences 
between the family position groups were not of the kind that would 
be found between family size groups containing onlys, eldests, 
youngests and intermediates and drawn from families of the average 
size of 1, 2.72, 3.25 and § children. 

Secondly the differences were not of the kind that would lead 
us to suppose that they sprang from differences of natural ‘endow- 
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ment’ or ‘intelligence’ alone. There is no evidence for the view 
that both eldests and youngests are likely to have a better native 
endowment than intermediates. It has been argued that on genetic 
grounds, ‘either eldest or youngest is liable to be best endowed in 
a family, but, in either case, the endowment of the intermediate(s) 
would tend to be better than that of one or the other. 

Thirdly, it can be argued that the winning of places in Grammar 
Schools or in the A forms of any type of Secondary School is a 
more ‘individual’ activity than the gaining of places in the Modern 
Schools or the not A forms of Secondary Schools. So, without doing 
violence to it, our general finding can be stated thus: the onlys and 
eldests together, the youngests and the intermediates can be distin- 
guished along what might be called a continuum of ‘most individual’ 
. . . ‘least individual’ scholastic activity, youngests occupying the 
middle position and inclining significantly to neither ‘most individual’ 
nor ‘least individual’ scholastic activity. 

Fourthly, when the general finding amongst school children aged 
12-15 years was stated thus it was seen (in the case of boys) to be 
congruous with the findings made by J. P. Lees in a group of adult 
coal-miner students, and by J. P. Lees and L. J. Newson amongst 
male juvenile delinquents, which findings may be summarised by 
stating that eldests and onlys inclined most and intermediates least 
to various kinds of individual as opposed to group activity. Whether 
the behaviour examined was that of men whose careers had been 
unusual and for the most very successful, or of adolescents who were 
delinquents, it was found that eldests had tended most to pursue 
their aims as individuals, alone, and intermediates most as members 
of groups, along with others, whilst youngests inclined less than 
eldests to act alone and less than intermediates to act along with 
others. These findings did not involve any assessment of intelligence 
or ability. 

So, because the differences between the family position groups 
cannot be explained as due to variations in natural endowment, 
assumed to be related to family size or birth-order, and because these 
differences are congruous with the conclusions from the two studies* 
of behavioural differences, we are strongly inclined to the view that 
our findings, on scholastic ability, would be most satisfactorily 
explained on the hypothesis not of differences of intelligence but of 
differences in attitude, preference, and aptitude, arising from 
differences in sibling status or position in the family. 
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III. Behavioural Differences of Family Position Groups. 

An outline of the explanation of behavioural differences between 
the family position groups presented by J. P. Lees in the two papers 
previously referred to will, we think, suggest a partial explanation 
of differences in scholastic ability. This is as follows. 

Differences in behaviour can spring, at least in part, from 
differences in inclination and preference; similarities from similarities 
in inclination and preference. So a partial explanation of behavioural 
differences between family position groups could lie in the tendency 
of eldests to acquire one common set of attitudes, intermediates 
another and youngests and only children yet others. 

If (following Linton,‘, Kardiner and others) we accept that (a) 
the early experiences of the individual exert a lasting effect upon his 
personality and (b) similar experiences tend to produce similar 
personality configurations in those subjected to them, then it is clear 
how such common sets of attitudes could arise. It is evident from 
common observation that those in different positions in the same 
family or sibship are submitted, during childhood, to different 
experiences; and it is also likely that those of the same sex and 
position in different families, within the same social class and 
culture, are liable to have similar experiences and so, consciously 
or unconsciously, to learn similar things and develop similar attitudes 
which distinguish them from those in other family positions. 

The vast majority of the children in the samples under discussion 
are of working class parentage. The experiences and attitudes, which 
tend, we think, to distinguish the family position groups, can there- 
fore be illustrated from working class males in the contemporary 
nuclear family. Where the extended household still exists there will 
be modifications, but the nuclear family is now the common pattern. 

Of working-class males in childhood in the family: Eldests are 
first born. For a time they are only-children, the focal point of the 
household, surrounded by adults, learning to adjust themselves only 
to adults. A sib or sibs arrive, the only children become eldests, 
and whatever feelings this transition gives rise to, (the process of 
re-adjustment to parents and adjustment to sibs is not painless) the 
new position has its compensations. They find themselves bigger 
and stronger than, better than, the sib(s). They were first-born. 
They are then ‘naturally’ in a superior position from which no sib 
can displace them in childhood, except by being preferred by the 
parents. This preferring, if it seems to occur (and jealousy is very 
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liable to make it seem to occur) will probably stimulate eldests to 
effort to ‘prove’ that they are superior and so should still be the 
preferred, though not the fondled, ones. In childhood no sib does 
before them what they all must do. Unconsciously eldests learn to 
face, alone as individuals, the adults in the family and the world 
outside the home, and to find out for themselves why things should 
be as they are. They have no peer within the family, no sib to whom 
they would turn for guidance, none worthy of imitation. They are 
‘naturally’ superior to the sib(s), and, doubtless often reluctantly, 
they find themselves the trail blazer, the initiator, the mediator 
between the adult and the child worlds, held to be most responsible, 
if only because they are the eldest, in the sibship. 

Intermediates are neither first nor last-born. Displaced by the 
birth of a younger sib, they cannot however find compensation in 
the discovery, which eldests make, that they are superior to all their 
sibs. Instead, they find themselves unimportant in the family. Above 
them is the eldest who is parentally regarded as their guide and 
mentor; whose charge they are liable to become, and with whom, in 
jealousy of the younger, they are likely to endeavour to ingratiate 
themeslves by imitation, and the payment of lip-service to his/her 
conceit of superiority. Below them is the smaller, weaker and 
successful (in having displaced them) youngest, to whom they must 
give way. They find themselves to be, though of the same flesh 
and blood, somehow less important, neither as responsible as the 
eldest nor as privileged as the youngest. Unconsciously they learn 
the importance of being important, to try to become so, by imitating 
those apparently deemed important, by watching the movements of 
others before allowing their own to be determined, by initiating 
nothing but by being determined in their activity by the family 
scheme as a whole, by behaving, not so much as individuals but as 
members, of a team, aware of all the others, of a group, initially of 
their sibs. This tendency to behave as one of a group or gang” is 
very liable to be reinforced by their desire to be important, which 
they cannot be except outside the family, and by their special liability 
to be ‘squeezed out’ of the family living-room—in which they have 
neither the duties of the eldest or even those which the eldest had 
at their age, nor the privileges of the youngest—into the street or 
playing-field. There they mature less rapidly than the eldest did. 
Both at home and away theirs is a child’s world, for they are always 
separated from the adult world by other children. They are regarded 
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as, and usually compelled to behave as, members of a group or gang, 
and come to be more capable of behaving so than as individuals 
who, like eldests, tend first to consult themselves. 

Youngests are last born: the babies. They learn that they are 
inferior, if only because they are younger and smaller than their 
sib(s); all in the family are more powerful than they, but they can 
usually gain the support of one of the most powerful—the mother. 
They are liable to be alternately patronised and rebuffed by their 
sibs, and to enforce claims to equality with them by invoking the 
support of the mother, which, being last-born, they are usually able 
to obtain for a much longer period than their sibs could. They learn 
the importance of not being inferior, to co-operate as members of 
their sibship and also to individualise themselves to and to use, 
perhaps to exploit, the mother. Unconsciously they learn to behave 
equally well—or badly—as members of a group and also as 
individuals, to imitate as much as to initiate, in order not to be 
inferior. 

Only children tend to have experiences which are the opposite 
of those of intermediates, for they are only, lonely, children, 
surrounded by adults. They become more assimilable to, and 
assimilate more from, adults—including teachers—than from child- 
ren to whom they are liable to come to feel superior, and of whom 
they are liable to be suspicious, because those others may engage 
the interest of the mother on whom they depend, perhaps against 
father (who often demands a show of manliness from his only child) 
and, certainly, against the outside world. Like eldests, though not 
from such an early age, they have to face many, though perhaps not 
so many, things alone; like youngests they come to depend on 
mother. They are liable to be more pushed and protected, more 
praised and blamed, by adults, more liable to regard themselves as 
important (because in the home they have a stage on which they 
often are the central figure) than other children are. They will not 
learn, usually to co-operate with others but rather to act as 
individuals, who can call in the support of a stronger, the mother. 

It is as if, in childhood in the family, only, youngest, intermediate 
and eldest children come to live under different immediate arbiters 
and amongst populations differently composed: onlys under mothers 
and mainly amongst adults, youngests under mothers and mainly 
amongst children, intermediates under children and mainly amongst 
children, eldests under adults and amongst children and adults; and, 
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(like minorities of an ethnical group or religious society, dispersed 
under different sovereigns and peoples) those of one family position, 
living under similar arbiters and in similar populations, come to 
have characteristics and responses, which differentiate them from 
those in other family positions. 

So much for behavioural differences. The above explanation of 
such differences can be stated thus: whatever their natural endow- 
ment, those of different positions in the same sibship are liable to 
have to employ their natural endowment differently from their sibs, 
and those of the same sex, social class and culture occupying the 
same position in different families or sibships are liable to have to 
use their endowment similarly and to develop similar attitudes and 
aptitudes which differentiate them from their sibs, if any. 


IV. The Relation of Behavioural Differences and Ability Differ- 
ences. 


As we know of no grounds for assuming that the occupant of any 
particular position in a sibship is liable to be better endowed by 
nature than his sibs, and certainly of none for thinking that both 
the eldest and the youngest are liable to be better endowed than 
the intermediate(s), the explanation of behavioural differences, 
formulated above, suggests that a partial explanation of the differ- 
ences found between the family position groups in scholastic ability 
is, simply, that those in the different positions of only, eldest, inter- 
mediate and youngest children come, by virtue of their position, 
to employ their natural endowment differently. So those in each 
of the various positions tend to become slightly better fitted than 
their sibs (if any) for some kinds of activity; eldests, for example, 
for individual activity. 

If the descriptions given of the different situations and experiences 
of onlys and eldests, youngests and intermediates is acceptable, as 
approximating to fact, thete will be found in them grounds for 
expecting children to be, in that order, fitted for scholastic activity, 
or scholastically able and successful. For, according to our descrip- 
tions, eldests and onlys have for long lived in a wider world, or at 
any rate a more adult world, and are liable to be intellectually more 
mature, than youngests and intermediates of their age. They will 
not have learnt so well as intermediates or youngests to imitate, to 
question for guidance, to rely on, or to accept the authority of other 
children; but they will have learnt, better than they (perhaps because 
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they have come to view themselves as responsible and/or superior 
persons) how to ‘go it alone,’ when to take the initiative, and to 
form and rely on their own judgment.‘ This experience of a wider 
world, of mentors who are not children, of having, as children 
and amongst children, to rely on their own efforts will, we think, 
have fitted them for acting as individuals, and for coping, better than 
youngests and much better than intermediates, with such situations 
as those presented in the classroom, and by intelligence tests and 
examinations, which must be met by children as individuals. 

Furthermore, it is possible that, as a result of the attitude they 
seem liable to develop to parental, and subsequently to adult, 
authority and its demands, eldests and onlys apply themselves to 
better purpose in school than youngests and intermediates do. From 
our description of their respective situations it would seem with 
regard to parental authority and its demands that; eldests, and to 
a lesser extent onlys (who can usually count on mother to mitigate 
the consequences of failure to meet demands) must usually accept 
them as facts to be faced; youngests usually as facts that can be 
altered, demands that can be lessened through the agency of the 
mother; and intermediates (especially those from families of 4 and 
more) often as facts to escape from or to be evaded. If such attitudes 
are liable to develop and to become attitudes to adults, to teachers 
and school, they would affect performance in school. For the effort 
made there, whether much or little, by eldests and onlys would be 
mainly directed to the satisfaction (or apparent satisfaction) of 
demands: by youngests some of the effort would be directed, not 
to the meeting of the demands, but to a questioning, mentally or 
otherwise, of the fairness of the demands (on a baby): and, by 
intermediates a good deal of the effort in school would be made to 
try and avoid meeting the demands unaided. The eldests and onlys 
would seem most likely (and the intermediates least likely) to direct 
their efforts in school, however small those might be, to the task 
in hand, to the satisfaction of demands, and so would achieve for 
the same amount of effort, a better performance in school than 
youngests or intermediates. 

So, those in different positions, in the same sibship, are liable to 
have to employ their natural endowment differently, and those (of 
the same sex, social class and culture) in the same position, in 
different sibships, are liable to have to employ their natural endow- 
ment similarly. So that, in childhood in the family (of boys of 
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working class parentage) eldests and onlys are liable to become the 
best-fitted and intermediates the least well-fitted to act as individuals, 
to assimilate themselves to, and be assimilated to, the adult world, 
and to cope with the situations presented to them in school; and, 
because of this, in part at least, eldests and onlys are (equally and) 
most, and intermediates least, successful in scholastic activity which, 
in the last resort, is individual activity. 


V. The Differences between Boys and Girls. 


The general finding that onlys and eldests were more or less 
equally and most able, youngests next most and intermediates least 
able or successful scholastically, applied to girls as well as boys, and 
only in regard to eldests of large families did the findings in one 
sample of girls differ significantly from those in all the other samples. 

There were, however, interesting differences between the boys and 
the girls. Both samples of girls differed from both samples of boys 
in that: 
in the ‘upper halves’ of the ability range, in their percentage 
representation, the difference between the girl onlys on the one hand 
and the eldests and the intermediates on the other is greater, and 
that between the girl onlys and youngests is smaller, than the 
difference between the corresponding family position groups of boys. 
So taking boys and girls together the order of ability of the sex 
and family position groups would seem to be: : 

I. onlys, boys and girls. 2. eldest boys. 3. eldest girls. 4. youngest 
girls. 5. youngest boys. 6. intermediate boys and 7. intermediate 
girls. 

in the highest grades (Grammar A [S.City] and Grammar 
[M. Borough]) the order of representation in the case of girls is 
eldests, onlys, youngests, intermediates, whereas in the case of boys 
onlys take precedence over eldests, and their order is the same as 
in the ‘upper halves.’ 

One sample of girls differed from the other and from both samples 
of boys in that the eldests of large families (of sizes 4 and more) 
were not better represented in the Grammar School (intake 37%) 
than youngests and intermediates of such families. 

These differences we think can be largely accounted for if we 
consider how, amongst children of working class parentage in each 
family or sibship position, the experience and situation of girls is 
liable to differ from that of boys. 
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The fundamental consideration, of course, is that girls are not 
boys; and, given the importance attached to maleness in our society, 
boys can usually strengthen the feeling of superiority, or mitigate 
the feeling of unimportance or inferiority which their position in 
the family or sibship gives rise to by the knowledge that they are 
not girls. It is no compensation to girls that they are not boys. 

Only, eldest, intermediate and youngest girls of working class 
parentage are likely to learn to employ their natural endowment 
similarly to boys in their position, so that there will develop, for 
example, in eldests most and intermediates least, inclination for 
individual activity. They are liable also to develop similar notions 
about themselves and how they are regarded: that they are: as onlys 
superior children; as eldests superior to, as intermediates unimportant 
amongst, and as youngests inferior to, their sibs. But, because they 
are not boys, their notions of superiority are liable to be less 
strongly held and more easily threatened, and their notions of 
unimportance and inferiority are liable to be intensified; and, because 
they are not boys, they will be more liable than they—except 
perhaps in the case of onlys—to be compelled to engage in home 
duties. So they will have stronger (eldests and youngests) or weaker 
(intermediate) urges, and at the same time be under less parental 
pressure, than boys to do well at school, before and after selection 
at II+. 

Girl onlys would seem to differ from boys in that they are more 
protected and coddled and generally have less pressure put upon 
them to succeed. They will usually be no more liable than boys to 
have duties to perform in the home, they will be as liable to be 
naturally well endowed and to find themselves amongst children of 
more than average ability, ic. in the upper ‘half? of the scholastic 
ability range; but, because less pressure is liable to be put on them 
to be successful in school, they are less likely to reach the highest 
grade. 

Girl eldests, even those of family size 2, are liable to have below 
them a male sib;’ that is, unlike boy eldests, they are liable to have 
their superiority, which depends simply on their eldestry, threatened 
by the arrival of a sib (male), threatened in fact almost at the 
moment of its creation. Girl eldests then will be more liable than 
boys unconsciously to want to ‘prove’ that they really are superior 
and also, perhaps, not to think about the threat to their ‘naturally’ 
superior position presented by the baby brother. So, especially in 
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the case of those from small families, they would be more liable 
than boy eldests (and girl onlys) to be impelled to work at school 
and, by greater concentration of effort, to reach the highest grade; 
though boy eldests would be nearly as liable to reach that grade 
because more would be expected of them than of girls. Girl eldests 
then are liable to have a stronger motive, but also to be under less 
external, parental, pressure than boys to do well in school. So much 
for their better representation than that of only girls and boy eldests 
in the highest grades. 

On the other hand, of those eldests who, around the age of 12, 
have 3 or more sibs much more pressure is liable already to have 
been exerted on girls than on boys to be ‘home helps.’ In this réle 
they are liable as eldests to have authority over their sibs, whether 
male or female and to find, as eldests and indispensable ‘helps,’ that 
they are able continuously to ‘prove’ in the home that they are 
superior to all their sibs. So they have less necessity (as well as less 
opportunity) to ‘prove’ their superiority by doing well at school, and 
they are less likely than boy eldests, and perhaps rather less likely 
than their sibs ultimately, to be sufficiently interested in school to 
find a place in the upper halves of the ability range. 

In a small percentage of large families with girl eldests these 
pressures on the eldests to be active ‘home helps’ would not exist, 
i.e. some parents of large families would not be working-class or 
working-class in outlook. Thus the girl eldests (and probably all 
the children) of a certain percentage of the large families in both 
areas would be encouraged to do well at school. That is, only this 
percentage would not be out of the running for the Grammar 
School. If the Grammar Schools were already absorbing in a general 
intake of 18.3 p.c. (M. Borough) almost the whole of this percentage, 
then a doubling of the general intake to 36.83 p.c. (S. City) would 
result only in a slight increase of girl eldests from large families. 

In these considerations, we think, lies an explanation of our find- 
ings about the scholastic ability of girl eldests. 

Girl intermediates, whether of size 3 or larger families, are more 
likely than not to have male sibs either above or below, or both 
above and below, them. They are then more liable than boy inter- 
mediates to feel unimportant and perhaps to want to be important. 
They are also more liable not to be ‘squeezed out’ of the living- 
room into the street to play, not to be allowed to satisfy their 
unconscious desire as one of a group or gang. ‘Kept in’ they are 
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something of a nuisance to their elders, and so are likely to be given 
things to play with, and at an early age, small tasks to perform in 
order to ‘keep them quiet.’ What they want is attention, and they 
will get it, if they can, by demanding of their elders repeatedly to 
be shown ‘how’ and to be praised when the game or task is com- 
pleted. They thus achieve a satisfying feeling of being important, 
as a result of being ‘mother’s help’ in the home. Of course, many 
not only convince themselves but are able to convince others of their 
importance in the home, i.e. are able to find a basis in the facts of 
family life for their conviction. A girl intermediate, who is the first 
girl born is likely to have as much usefulness, but not as much 
authority, as the girl eldest of a large family, and one who is the 
only girl born may be important, not only as in indispensable help 
in the home but also, in her own eyes at least, as the unique member 
of the sibship. It is in the home that intermediate girls—at least in 
their early and early school years—can most easily satisfy their 
feelings and best find a basis for the feeling that they are important. 
They are then likely to have weaker reasons than other girls with 
sibs for trying to do well in school for, unless they do very well 
indeed, it (and so they) will not be deemed important; and because 
they are not boys who after all should ‘keep their end up’ they will 
be under less parental pressure than even intermediate boys to do 
well. So, fewer of them than of other children will be found 
amongst children of more than average scholastic ability. 

Girl youngests of all sizes of family are likely to have a mats sib 
above them. So, if all youngests are liable to feel inferior they are 
liable to feel most so because they are not male. Their desire to 
prove that they are not inferior will be stronger than that of male 
youngests.* From infancy they will learn to ‘prove’ it by trying to 
do what their sibs do and, when they cannot, by showing that they 
are best-regarded by mother. They will not try, like intermediate 
girls, to be ‘mother’s help’ for mother is (or should be) baby’s help. 
They will more than boy youngests oscillate frequently and violently 
between claiming equality with their sib(s) and claiming the help 
of the mother, and they will tend more to give themselves to the 
task in hand and yet more to drop the task for another. Typically, 
they will tend to be everything (furiously) by fits and starts and 
nothing for very long. 

Some of them, many more than of boy youngests, will tend to 
settle down as the baby, to ‘proving’ they are not inferior by reigning 
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(though not ruling) in the home, by having not only the mother 
but their sibs also at their beck and call. These ‘little darlings’ 
later to become (in the Midland phrase) ‘spoilt madams’ will have 
little incentive to do well at school, none at all to ‘stretch them- 
selves’ there. Some, on the other hand, learning in infancy (perhaps 
because the only boy in the family is preferred) that the mother 
cannot be relied on to ensure that baby’s sibs ‘give in’ to her, or 
that to claim baby’s privileges is to emphasise one’s inferiority, will 
have a great incentive to do well in school. They will, however, 
resent having the status of baby without the privileges and will 
frequently attempt at home to rectify this ‘injustice.’ Such attempts 
are liable to detract from their efforts in school and to result in those 
efforts being more furious, but less consistent, than those of boy 
youngests and of other girls. 

Girls can ‘prove’; eldests, that they are superior to their sibs, 
best by doing well at school, only in exceptional cases by being the 
chief ‘home help’; intermediates, that they are important amongst 
their sibs, best by striving to be ‘mother’s help’; youngests, that 
they are not inferior, either by ingratiating themselves with mother 
and sibs or by doing well at school, and most of them would seem 
likely to try to do both. On these grounds alone we should expect 
girl youngests to be, as we found them, scholastically less able than 
eldests and more able than intermediates. 

In summary, therefore, we think that differences between boys 
and girls of the same family position arise from the stronger or 
weaker urges developed in, and the different pressures liable to be 
exerted on, girls, because they are not boys. 


V. Note on the Distribution of Family Position Groups in Sixth 
Forms of Grammar Schools. 


Ability alone does not carry Grammar School boys and girls into 
the fifth and sixth forms. They will gain places there if they have 
ability and if their parents or guardians can afford to keep them 
at, and attach importance to their continuing at, school. 

From reflection upon the probable situation and attitude of the 
parents of boys and girls of 16 and 17 years of age, it would seem 
that the parents of the onlys and youngests would tend to be the 
most comfortably situated and those of the eldests (especially of large 
families) and the intermediates the least comfortably situated, and 
that the parents of the onlys and eldests would tend to attach more 
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importance than the parents of youngests and, especially, the inter- 
mediates to their boys or girls remaining at school. 

Given these assumptions we should expect: that, of boys and girls 
with ability to enter the fifth and sixth forms, a higher proportion 
of the onlys than of the youngests, of the youngests than of the 
eldests, and of the eldests than of the intermediates would actually 
do so: or, that intermediates followed next by eldests are most 
likely to be amongst those who leave school prematurely. 

This expectation would seem to be borne out in the case of boys 
‘n Midland Borough as the following analysis of the composition of 
the various forms of the Grammar School indicates. 


No. p.c. = Onlys+Eldests + Intermediates + Youngests 


Years I-4 674 = 100 = 18.84 42.73 17.21 21.21 

Fifth Form 161 = 100 = 17.39 37.26 18.63 26.7 

Sixth Form 81 = 100 = 30.80 30.80 11.10 27.1 
In Midland City in 1954-55 the same trends were observed. In 


the Boys’ Grammar School the proportions were: 


No. p.c. = Onlys + Eldests + Intermediates + Youngests 
Years 1-3 575 = 100 = 22.3 409 19.6 17.2 | 
Sixth Form go = I00 = 32.3 33.3 8.9 24.4 


So, of boys, onlys especially and also youngests are in larger 
proportion, and intermediates especially and also eldests are in 
smaller proportion, in the sixth forms than in the lower school. 
The findings amongst girls differ from those amongst boys as the 
following shows. ° 
The composition of the various forms of the M. Borough Girls’ 
Grammar Schools.’ 


- No. p.c. = Onlys + Eldests + Intermediates + Youngests 
Years 1-4 536 = 100 = 16.97 42.53 16.97 23.35 
Fifth Form 1m8 = 100 = 323.7 41.52 10.2 24.5 
Sixth Form 41 = I00 = 146 36.5 12.1 36.5 


These findings differ from those made about boys in that only 
girls are in higher proportion in the fifth and very much lower 
proportion in the sixth form than only boys. This difference could 
probably be a:counted for, as we suggested the differences in their 
ability to reaca the highest grade could be (p. 184), by girl onlys 
having less ex ected of them at school, and being more coddled, by 
parents than ly boys. The difference between the proportions 
of youngest ,, ‘ls and youngest boys in the sixth form could be 
accounted for ‘y the lesser liability of girls to be taken away from 
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school and by their greater liability to have to prove that they are 
not inferior. 

On the basis of these findings and speculations it would seem that 
(in L.E.A. Grammar Schools of standards comparable’® with those 
of Midland Borough) in the sixth forms it is not unlikely that: in 
the case of boys, onlys will be in very much larger, youngests in 
larger, and eldests and intermediates in smaller proportion than in 
the lower school (forms I-IV), and in the case of girls, youngests 
alone will be in larger and eldests and intermediates in smaller 
proportions than in the lower school, whilst onlys will be in about 
the same proportions as in the lower school. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that in 1952-3, before 
the investigation which is the main subject of this article was 
contemplated, the students in one Men’s, one Women’s and one 
Mixed Teachers’ Training College were asked (by the present 
writers) to complete questionnaires and that in a number of success- 
ive years all the (graduate) students in one large University 
Department of Education were also asked to do so. Approximately 
95% of the students co-operated. Analysis of the returns showed 
that: in these educational institutions:'’ the proportion of inter- 
mediates, male and female, was most meagre, the proportion of male 
onlys was large, much larger than that of females (especially in 
the University Department) and equal to that of male eldests, and 
the proportion of eldests, male and female, were little, if any, larger 
than those of youngests. 

These findings are very similar to those made in the sixth forms 
of Midland Borough Grammar Schools in 1955. They now suggest 
not that intermediates are very much inferior to other males and 
females in scholastic ability and not that eldests are no more able 
than youngests, but simply that, of those who enter Grammar 
Schools, onlys and youngests are much less likely than eldests and 
intermediates to find family-economic obstructions to their entry 
into the fifth and sixth forms and to their progress to Training 
College or University. 


University of Nottingham. 
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1 J. P. Lees and A. H. Stewart: ‘Family or Sibship Position and 
Scholastic Ability,’ Sociological Review, Vol. 5. No. 1. July, 1957. 


2 The ‘bulge’ may be accounted for in part as follows. During the war 
years when our age group was born there was a tendency to avoid increasing 
the size of families. A child born during those years would tend to be the 
last born, i.e. to remain only or youngest for a considerable time. There 
would be a longer than usual gap between such children and the next 
born, if any. After the war the tendency to avoid further parentage 
decreased, as we know, and the result undoubtedly was that, of the children 
of the younger parents, many who had for a longer-than-average period 
been either only children, or youngest of 2,.or even 3, children, became 
either eldest of 2 or more, or intermediate amongst 3 or more. Thus would 
obtain in our age group an over-representation of eldests of smaller families 
and intermediates of families of size 3; they would be separated by a longer 
than average gap from the sib next below them. 


3 J. P. Lees: “The Social Mobility of a Group of Eldest-born and Inter- 
mediate Adult Males.’ B. 7. of Psychology, (General Section), Vol. XLIII. 
Part 3, 1952. J. P. Lees and L. J. Newson: ‘Family or Sibship Position 
oot Some Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency.’ B.7. of Delinquency, Vol. V 

0. I. 1954. 


* Linton, R.: (1948) Foreword to The Psychological Frontiers of Society 
by A. Kardiner and Associates. Columbia University Press, pp. vii-viii. 


5 In a study of delinquents it was found that intermediates were most 
liable to be delinquent and least liable to be seriously delinquent and most 
liable to be delinquent as a member (not leader) of a gang. 


® Confronted with something new and no adult being available to explain 
it the eldest and only is likely to examine it as a fact and to make up his 
own mind as to what it is or what should be done about it, the intermediate 
is likely to ask the others what it is and invite them to make up his mind 
about it, the youngest is equally likely to make up his own mind or to 
invite the others to make it up for him. 


7 Boys and girls are born in roughly the same proportion (in our samples 
53:47). At family size 2 there is roughly an even chance that a girl eldest 
or youngest will have the competition of a male which is more likely to 
act as an urge than is the competition of a female to act in this way on a 
male. With lar family sizes girl eldests or youngests have at least a 
75% chance of having a male sib. 


8 Male youngests often do not have to ‘prove’ this at all. Those with 
only female sibs will not usually feel inferior to them. 


® These fifth and sixth forms were larger than this as they contained 
pupils from outside the Borough who were not asked to complete returns. 


° The Grammar Schools of Small City were not considered comparable 
with those of Midland Borough. The intake of the former was approximately 
37%, that of the latter approximately 20% and the former had in sth 
and 6th forms of Grammar School a much larger percentage of whole 
school population than the latter. 


‘! These findi were reported in a paper ‘Family or Sibship Position 
and Behavioural Differences’ read by J. P. Lees at the Meeting of the 
British Psychological Association at Easter, 1953. 
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The Social Framework. 


s the social framework is best represented by the size and 
composition of the total manpower in terms of vertical and 
horizontal layers, we review first the manpower position in 

Statistical and analytical terms to see the dimensions of our problem. 
There are two Manpower Surveys done by the Central Office of 
Statistics in Jerusalem—one for 1954, another for November 1955 
done on a sample basis. Unfortunately, they are not very comparable. 
The last one is regarded as more accurate, and in most cases I draw 
on it here. 

The Jewish manpower, (by which we mean employers, self- 
employed and employees, as well as all above the age of 14, exclud- 
ing housewives, able and willing to work) forms a small percentage 
of the total Jewish population. This percentage has actually declined 
in later years, following the immigration of partly unproductive 
elements with large families. In 1955 this percentage was 36.9 and 
was low compared to the United Kingdom (1951—46.2 per cent), 
Sweden (1950—44 per cent), West Germany (1954—49.5 per cent), 
France (1954—44.8 per cent), Italy (1954—44.1 per cent).’ 

This low percentage is partly due to the age composition of the 
population in Israel. About 40 per cent of the whole Jewish popula- 
tion in Israel is below 19. We can rarely find such a young society 
in any of the industrial countries of Europe or America. (Among the 
immigrants from Asia and North Africa the percentage of youngsters 
up to 19 amounts to 50 per cent, and among the immigrants from 
North Africa to §5 per cent). 

However, according to the Manpower Survey, the percentage of 
the gainfully employed Jewish population in the adult population 
(above 14) is also relatively small, and smaller than in other 
industrial countries, amounting in 1955 to $4.4 per cent. According 
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to the Manpower Survey of 1954 only 84.1 per cent of men in the age 
groups 20—64 and 23.1 per cent of women in the same brackets were 
gainfully occupied, whereas in Britain (in 1951) the percentages were 
96.8 and 36.0; in West Germany (in 1950) 93.2 and 40.1; in Sweden 
(in 1950) 94.7 and 31.6. 

The total manpower is relatively small, and not fully utilized. We 
can reckon that more than one-fourth of the total Jewish manpower 
is affected by open and disguised, total and partial, unemployment. 
To quote the figures of the Manpower Survey of 1955: 72.9 per cent 
of the Jewish manpower were fully employed, 15.9 per cent partly 
employed (above 15 hours a week), 7.1 per cent were totally 
unemployed, 4.1 per cent were absent from their place of work. The 
incidence of unemployment is not as high as in some other un- 
developed countries, and much below the average for other countries 
in the Middle East, but it is higher than in most industrial countries 
after the war, and it has a more structural character. 

According to the Manpower Survey of 1955 63.6 per cent were 
wage and salary earners, 22 per cent self-employed, employers and 
members of co-operatives, 9 per cent members of the Kibbutzim 
(collective settlements), 4.9 per cent unpaid family workers, 0.5 per 
cent others. 

Nearly two-thirds of the working population belong to the wage 
and salary earning class, a very high percentage considering an un- 
developed country like Israel. It comes near enough to the position 
of France (65 per cent), while being below the position of other 
European countries like Holland (68 per cent), Switzerland (70 per 
cent), or West Germany (75 per cent) or Sweden (77 per cent).? 

However, if the members of the farm collectives (Kibbutzim), farm 
co-operatives (Moshavim) and other workers’ co-operatives are 
counted together with the employees (this is what is regarded as 
working class in Israeli conditions), the total percentage of the working 
classes would come up to the position of most European countries 
on the Continent. (Wage and salary earners plus members of the 
Kibbutzim, amount to 72.6 per cent of the whole working popula- 
tion). We can say that Israel has a West European social structure, 
which is amazing considering its geographical position, its youth 
and its underdevelopment. 

Another striking fact is a relatively small number of employers. 
Unfortunately in the Manpower Survey of 1955 we have no separate 
figures for the employees in the group of self-employed. The Man- 
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power Survey for 1954 gave this figure as 1.28 per cent of the total 
working population. This figure is certainly an under-estimate. But 
even if allowance is made for a possible error in the statistics, the 
whole employers’ class would amount only to a few per cent of the 
whole working population. This is partly due to the fact that a 
very large percentage of all wage and salary earners—according to 
the Census of 1955 about 47 per cent—is employed in the Govern- 
ment, the public and the Histadrut sector. 

Out of about 345,000 of the total number of wage and salary 
earners 182,900 were employed in the private sector, 63,200 by the 
Government, 17,300 by the local authorities, 81,700 by the Histadrut 
and other public institutions like the Jewish Agency. This is also a 
very important basic fact for the appraisal of the position of the 
working class in Israel. 

In November 1955 about 22.3 per cent of the labour force were 
engaged in crafts and industry, 15.3 per cent in agriculture, fishing 
and forestry; 8.6 per cent in building and public works; 1.4 per 
cent in electricity and water supply; 6.9 per cent in trade and 
communication; 14.4 per cent in trade and banking; 30.9 per cent 
in services including education and health; 0.2 per cent in mining 
and quarries. 

We see here the enormous overgrowth of services, a striking 
underdevelopment of industry which is only in its initial stage, and 
also a relative under-development of agriculture. 

The outstanding feature about Israel’s development which makes 
it quite unique among other under-developed countries attempting 
industrialisation is its double-faced programme of development. 
Israel is a country which is planning two seemingly contradictory 
processes: industrialisation and agrarianisation at the same time. 
Usually, a country which undertakes a process of industrialisation, 
has a fairly developed agriculture and is trying to build on top of it 
manufacturing industries and (later) service industries. Israel has an 
overgrowth of service industries, and is trying to build the two 
bottom orders, both primary and secondary industries. 

This simultaneous two-faced process is an enormous handicap to 
both programmes, as both agriculture and industry are pan passu 
subject to protective tariffs, so that the Israeli industry does not 
enjoy the benefit of the cheap agricultural raw materials which 
benefit other undeveloped countries which start the process of 
industrialisation. 
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So the term ‘undeveloped country’ is hardly suitable for Israel. 
Israel is actually a virgin country more than an undeveloped country, 
a country in which everything is being developed from the scratch, 
in which the soil, the nation, the industry are being built up all at 
once. 


The Working Classes. 


The working class is a more than usually ambiguous term in 
Israel. The Israeli working class is a very specific formation. One 
can hardly call it a historical formation—it was not shaped and 
moulded by common historical experience, by collective struggles 
and contest of social forces: One can hardly call it a sociological 
formation—there is no common style of life; there is no tradition 
behind it, no common customs and habits. One can hardly call it 
a distinct economic formation in terms of .a distinct income group 
—the Israeli worker does not enjoy a much lower standard of living 
than the lower middle class. The differences are very small and 
often nil, and sometimes even in favour of the permanently 
employed worker. It can hardly be classed as the propertyless class, 
since the working class as conceived in Israel, includes also property 
owning members of co-operatives and Kibbutzim. 

In Israel everyone who works with his brawn or brain without 
employing others or without being a middleman or businessman, is 
regarded as working class. The idea of the ‘productive work’ in the 
socialist sense forms the basis of class composition. Two categories 
are excluded: the employers and the self employed middleman. A 
shop assistant is working class while a shop keeper, even if he does 
not employ others, is middle class. Accordingly all wage and salary 
earners up to the highest ranks of management are working class 
as well as self employed farmers, artisans, or taxi or lorry drivers. 

Moreover, this class of people has a common organisation: the 
Histadrut. This is the general Federation of Jewish labour, which 
plays an enormous and decisive part in shaping workers’ conditions 
and labour relations. We could call the working class all those who 
are potential members of the Histadrut. The working class concept 
is institutionalized in a central organisation, whose main aspiration 
is the building up of a new working class society, as the first 
paragraph of its statutes proclaims. We read there: “The General 
Federation of Jewish Labour in Israel unites and brings together 
workers who live by the sweat of their brow without exploiting other 
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people’s work, in order to arrange satisfactorily all agricultural, 
economic and cultural matters of the working class, and for the 
purpose of building a Jewish workers’ society in Israel.’ 

How this working class society should be built, and on what 
principles, the Histadrut does not say, as it includes so many parties 
with working class following of very different ideologies. How- 
ever, one principle of this new society is stated explicitly—namely, 
that everyone should be working without living on other people’s 
work. This is the official class conception of the Histadrut and all 
the phraseology used on festivities is based on it. We may call it 
also the rst of May class, as they all come out in the 1st of May 
Parade. 

However, apart from the working class conception in this largest 
sense, there are also other concepts of the working classes, one in 
the stricter sense and another in the strictest sense. 

The conception of the working class in the stricter sense comprises 
only the employees, i.e. all those who work for a wage or a silary. 
This is the mass of people organised in labour unions, covered by 
collective agreements, and waging a constant struggle for betterment 
of working conditions. Yet this mass actually comprises two distinct 
layers, the wage earners on one part and salary earners on the other. 
They are in many ways subject to different institutional arrange- 
ments, sO as tO constitute actually two different social subclasses. 
Wage earners are ‘on the clock,’ meaning by it that they are by and 
large hourly rated men, paid only for the number of hours actually 
worked, with arrangements for overtime and part-time work. The 
salary earners are paid by the month, and are paid irrespective of 
the number of hours worked. They usually have different standard 
hours of work, the wage earners 47 hours per week, while the salary 
earners usually less. They have different arrangements in regard 
to sickness pay, to holidays, seniority, promotion, dismissal and 
compensation for discharge. In many ways they are organised in 
separate Workers’ Committees in the establishments; by and large 
they have also their own separate unions. 

The status of both layers in society is different. In theory the 
myth of the redeeming qualities of toil and sweat should give the 
manual worker a higher status and standing in society, but in fact 
it is the other way round. Both status and actual terms of employ- 
ment favour the salary earners. However, there hardly exists any 
differential between the pay of the clerical man and the wage-earner. 
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Even in the higher clerical and technical grades, the differentials are 
small indeed, much smaller than in other countries. For example, the 
range of salaries in the Civil Service group amounts to 1:2.4, while 
in Britain it amounts to 1:25, in the U.S.A. 1:55. f 

In the salary earning class we have the following large groups 
with interests and organisations of their own: 

1. The Civil Servants who in March 1955 numbered 30,872 men 
(from whom 40 per cent were new* immigrants). 

2. The clerical and professional men in public and Histadrut 
institutions and local authorities who in September 1954 numbered 
about 30,000. In this class the Histadrut officials in all its various 
institutions numbered 14,000. 

3. Clerical men in industry, trade and services of all sorts, 
presumably about 30,000 strong, from whom about 20,000 were 
organised in the clerical union. 

Thus in the salary-earning class clerical workers in the public 
and semi-public institutions form the big majority, with the Hista- 
drut officials as the nucleus and the organising centre of the whole 
class. The whole class is strongly organised and represents about 
one-fourth or little more of the total number of wage and salary 
earners. 

In the strictest sense a worker (‘poel’) is a man who works for 
his wage with his hands. A clerical man would never call himself 
a ‘poel.” The whole mythos of work, of redeeming qualities of sweat 
and toil for the Jewish society which will be regenerated and 
rejuvenated by it, actually applies to this class. The pioneering 
spirit, the settlement of the borders, the settlement of Negev and 
Galilee, applies to the poel plus the Kibbutznik. 

In this class there are four broad industrial groups which form 
the bulk of the Israeli workers: the industrial worker, the building 
worker, the agricultural worker, and the transport worker. 

The largest group, the industrial workers, is constantly expanding 
both in crafts and industry. The most interesting group, with an 
enormous range of variety of types, is the transport workers. The 
building and the agricultural wage earners show a vast degree of 
mobility and inter-changeability between them, and they can hardly 
be regarded as crystalized or established. 

In all those categories a very important division, between 
permanent and temporary workers, must be mentioned. A separate 
quite large social layer must be added: ‘the Lumpen-proletariate,’ 
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to use a Marxian term for those status deprived workers, with no 
rights of their own, suffering constantly hardships of unemployment 
and poverty, and in large part handicapped or unemployable. 


The Building Worker. 


The building worker is a familiar type in Israel. In the strictest 
sense he ‘earns his bread by the sweat of his brow,’ and when you 
ask him of his attitude to work, he recites just this passage in the 
Bible which sounds more as a curse than a blessing. 

The total Jewish manpower in building and public works in 1955 
amounted to about 46,000, of whom about 38,000 were wage and 
salary earners and about 8,000 employers, self-employed, or 
members of co-operatives or Kibbutzim. The manual labour force 
with which we are concerned here is estimated to be about 35,000 
strong of whom about 30,000 are organised in the Histadrut. 

About 60 per cent of the labour force consists of unskilled workers 
A big majority of these are of Oriental origin. A high percentage 
of skilled workers is also recruited from Oriental population. On 
the other hand the supervisory staff is Western to a very high degree. 
The natives, the sabras, form an insignificant part of the building 
workers, as they have settled before in better jobs. 

The big majority, apart from some painters, plasterers or tile- 
layers, have been trained in Israel, and had no experience of similar 
work in their homeland. Most of the unskilled workers would say 
that in their homeland they were independent tradesmen in crafts 
and commerce, and they had never expected to work like that. Still, 
most of them are doing well, and many are praised for a high 
working morale. Most of all the Kurdi and Yemenite Jews are 
highly praised. They will often tell you that they ‘are building the 
Land,’ and they feel proud of it. The Kurdi and Yemenites are 
used to heavy labour in agriculture, and their attitude to work is 
exemplary. The Moroccan Jew is also praised as a good worker 
but he needs special handling with much greater regard to his 
sensitivity. 

All the ethnic groups show job preferences. The Yemenites prefer 
asphalting and tile laying, the Moroccans painting, the Persians 
plastering, the Iraki and Kurdis excavating, drilling and road 
working. 

The differences in productivity between workers are very large, 
due to large ranges of experience, training, intelligence, natural 
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speed, character. The difference can be as large as 50%. Those 
who lag behind, suffer from unemployment for the sanction against 
the less productive worker is dismissal. The building worker is the 
typical casual worker. He is hired for a day and can be dismissed 
at the end of his day’s work, without any explanation. Many of the 
building workers suffer from constant threat of unemployment and 
cannot develop a regular way of life based on a normal family 
budget. About 10-15% of the regular labour force is constantly on 
the Labour Exchange. By and large it is reckoned that out of 
potential 300 working days the average building worker works only 
180 days a year. The unskilled workers are most affected by 
unemployment. Only a very small minority of men employed 
by private builders, let us say five to ten per cent, are on permanent 
contract. These are mostly top-grade men, and mainly in employ- 
ment of big public firms, and even those, ‘generally speaking, can 
be dismissed on a two weeks’ notice. They have a greater stability 
of employment and they show loyalty to their employers. 

The labour force is relatively young, mostly recruited from 30 
to 45 age groups. Younger workers have other opportunities, and 
do not care very much for jobs in building. If a young single man 
finds himself in building, he often plays with the job, working for 
a month, and then having an unofficial holiday of a couple of weeks. 
Men above the fifty age group are also rarely to be found, although 
on the roads you can see occasionally very old men who have to 
accept heavy work as they cannot find anything else. 

The level of intelligence of the unskilled labourers is generally 
speaking low, if Western standards are applied. Most of those asked 
had never heard about socialism or communism, but they do know 
what the Histadrut stands for. They are badly housed. Most of 
them live in Maabaras or in slums, in one room with very large 
families. They eat not badly, if they are working, having the 
privilege of special rations for heavy workers, but their productivity 
standards suffer from long spells of unemployment. ‘It takes some 
days,’ I was told, ‘to get back to the skill which you had before 
the spell of unemployment.’ 

They suffer not only from unemployment but also from irregular 
payment. The three greatest employers, Solel Boneh, Rasco and 
Chevra Merkazit including other public institutions, employ about 
45% of all building workers, and private builders 55%. Those 
employed by private employers, often do not receive regular pay- 
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ments, and sometimes accept smaller sums for clearing the long 
outstanding wage arrears. It is estimated that about 10% of all 
building workers suffer from irregularity of payment. The official 
rates are not always kept. In fact there is a regular free market 
on which relatively free rates are being paid. Usually the highly 
skilled men get rates above the official one, and often without having 
to pay income tax. The unskilled men get lower rates. Several cases 
were reported to me by workers employed by private builders who 
while being paid below the official rates, had to sign the receipt of 
a full official rate. It is estimated that about 25% of all unskilled 
men employed by private employers accept lower rates, although 
they are members of the Histadrut. 

Actually in nearly every big town there is a regular market, where 
unorganised workers offer their services as independent contractors 
on the basis of a price for a job. They are not contractors but 
independent workers. Many of them, while interviewed, stated that 
they left the Histadrut because it cannot supply them the jobs, and 
they have to live. 

The daily wage rate is fixed for the country as a whole, and is 
graded officially (apart from the supervisory staff) in 7 grades, though 
at present 4 and 5 grades have the same rate. It consists of a basic 
wage and cost of living allowance. The latter was in December 1955 
a little bigger than the former. The top man received £4,380 basic 
wage plus £4,700 cost of living allowance, the bottom man £3,230 
plus £4,360. 

The maximum premium for skill, ic. the difference in rates 
between top and bottom, is at present 17%, while it used to be in 
the neighbourhood of 40% (32.5% in September, 1946). It shrunk 
mainly because of the operation of the cost of living allowance. 
Complaint is often heard that the classification of workers under- 
taken by the Union (Histadruth Poalei Binian) is completely 
arbitrary, and the tendency to accord higher grades than the 
applicants actually merit, is prevalent. 

About 25%, of the total labour force, mostly in production of 
building materials, and in finishing stages of building, like plastering, 
painting, and tile-laying, is on piecework. The rates are such that 
enable the men to earn about 10 to 20% more. The piecework 
system: is neither popular with the employer nor with the worker. 
It is mostly a group system for 5 to 15 men. Individual piece- 
work is rare. The piece rates are bargained either with the Union 
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or with the leader of the group. The premium system, i.e. standard 
guaranteed wages plus incentive payment, is practically unknown in 
the building work. 

One great scourge of Israeli building is its very high accident rate. 
That it is much higher than in other countries, is due to inexperience, 
lack of training, lack of precaution, the ‘don’t care’ spirit which is 
often prevalent, and excessive fatigue, especially during the chamsin 
periods, or especially among those who work on piecework. A great 
wastage of manpower actually takes place in building on this account. 

Productivity standards are regarded as low, and actually, according 
to the majority view of contractors, or foremen, lower than before 
the war. The mechanical devices which were introduced in great 
numbers somewhat obscure the fact, but whenever the worker works 
with the same implements and tools as let us say, 7 or 8 years ago, 
he is likely to produce less than previously. It is also obscured by 
the fact that the quality of building work has gone down. This 
is explained primarily by the fact that the building industry is a 
sort of transition camp to othr industries. There is an enormous 
wastage in skill and training. 

The training given to the new workers who often enter building 
without any training is not satisfactory. One private contractor, who 
knows building conditions in Europe well, estimates that an average 
degree of training enjoyed by the Israeli worker is 40% less than 
the European level for the skilled worker, and 60% less for the 
unskilled worker. 

Many foremen and contractors contended that a building worker 
can work with full capacity no longer than 10 to 15 years in Israeli 
conditions. Others estimate that even more than twenty years is 
possible provided that workers take good care of themselves and 
are of strong constitution. 

The building industry once engaged the finest workers in the 
country, the pioneering youth, and it was regarded as the aristocratic 
trade, providing the entrance card to all great positions in the 
Workers’ Movement. Most great leaders in the movement were once 
building labourers. Also the Kibbutz movement engaged at one 
time a number of its members on building, apart from some 
kibbutzim which specialised in building. To-day the position is 
completely reversed. No basic improvement can be expected without 
dealing with the greatest scourge of the trade, its casualness with its 
great incidence of unemployment, and without proper training 
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schools which would guarantee a higher measure of skill and 
performance. 


The Industrial Worker. 


The job in industry is highly appreciated by the Israeli worker. 
In most cases the job is in crafts or in light industry. Industry of 
the heavy type forms a small part of the total employment. It is 
out of the sun, and one does not sweat so much. The worker works 
on a bench and often on a stool. The job is relatively well paid and 
gets the highest social benefits. In most cases, it is permanent, and 
enjoys a high degree of job security. So speaking to men on the 
Labour Exchange, you can hear: ‘to get into a factory you need 
“patronage.” ’ Anyway it is regarded as a privilege, especially a job 
in the light and clean industry which is the nearest to the job of 
a clerical man. 

Speaking of an industrial worker we have to distinguish clearly 
between crafts and industry (manufacturing). Of course there is 
no clear cut distinction between the two. Establishments using little 
mechanical equipment and employing up to ten men are regarded 
as crafts, the rest as industry. Both sectors are organised separately 
as far as the employers are concerned. The crafts are organised in 
the Association of Craftsmen and Small Industry, which claims a 
membership of about 50 to 60 per cent of establishments, while 
industry is organised in the Manufacturers’ Association which claims 
about 70 to 80 per cent of the whole employing force in Israel’s 
industry. The ratio of total manpower engaged in crafts and 
industry was in 1952‘ about 43 per cent for crafts (in 18,400 
estabiishments), and 57 per cent for industry (in 1,800 establish- 
ments). 

The whole social situation and conditions are entirely different in 
the two sectors. In crafts there are more proprietors than workers— 
in 1952 there were 23,100 proprietors and 17,800 workers. In 
industry at the same time there were only 2,000 proprietors, and 
together with managers 3,900 against 44,500 workers and 7,000 
clerks and technicians. So in industry there are 20 workers per 
proprietor or 10 workers per manager-proprietor. 

In crafts the main figure is the craftsman himself. He works well, 
takes great interest in his work, and tries hard to please his 
customers, though he has many handicaps. Speaking to artisans 
and craftsmen, you can hear a long list of complaints: primarily 
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about shortage of raw materials or of good quality materials, tools, 
credits (the craftsman is the main victim of usury), but also about 
excessive State and municipal taxation. As the taxation goes mostly 
by external indications, among which the number of employees plays 
a big part, he tries as far as possible to reduce their number. 
Consequently most of the craftsmen work with a family’s help or 
with a youngster or with an elderly man, who cannot get employ- 
ment anywhere else. A great number of employees in crafts are 
unorganised, and often recruit themselves from backward countries. 
The workers have rarely the protection of a collective agreement, 
and rarely get the full social benefits which are stipulated in the 
respective branches. 

In industry the situation of the worker is different, but also here 
the distinction must be made between smaller and larger establish- 
ments. There is no large scale industry in Israel. In manufacturing 
there are only two enterprises that employ more than 1,000 men, 
viz. the textile firm ‘ATA,’ and the chemical government owned 
firm ‘Fertilizers and Chemicals.’ There are also two power stations, 
employing more than a thousand, in Tel Aviv and in Haifa. There 
were only 17 industrial establishments employing between 300 and 
1,000 men in 1952, and possibly 19 in 1955. Half of these were in 
Government and Histadrut hands. There were 65 establishments 
with 100 to 300 employees in 1952, and now perhaps 70 to 75. 
There were 105 establishments with 50 to 99 employees. 

About half of the total number of workers are employed in those 
four larger sizes of industry (without crafts); one-third in establish- 
ments each employing 100 or more; and only one-fifth in establish- 
ments employing more than 300. 

Thus the representative establishment in Israel is small or medium 
scale; it could not be otherwise in the conditions of the country. 
The small scale firm is the genuine and spontaneous creation, often 
done without help from the Government or other public bodies, 
while the larger scale factory is often based on subsidies and grants- 
in-aid. 

The type of worker, his situation and conditions vary greatly with 
the size of establishment. The larger the establishment, the better 
his position all round, the stronger his organisation, the greater his 
self-reliance, the more pronounced his class consciousness. In larger 
establishments the worker faces the professional management, in 
smaller establishments an owner, or a group of owners. In larger 
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establishments his relationships with the management are institu- 
tionalised, while in smaller establishments they remain strictly 
personal. 

In larger establishments, let us say starting from establishments 
with 100 persons engaged, the Workers’ Committee, elected once a 
year by all permanent workers, assumes the first place in moulding 
the type of worker. In the medium size firm the employer may even 
hold the greater part of the worker’s loyalty. The worker may still 
think that if he comes to conflict with the employer, the Workers’ 
Committee might not be able to help effectively. But in larger scale 
industry the Workers’ Committee holds often the strongest grip on 
workers’ loyalty, and dominates his work and life more effectively 
than the management itself. The composition of the Workers’ 
Committee, its political and social outlook, its past history and 
achievements play an enormous part in building up the type of 
worker, his morale and discipline, his behaviour, his co-operativeness. 

It is always important to know for whom does the man work, as 
the worker-employer relationship is based on mutual interaction and 
each responds to the other. The worker responds differently to an 
individual owner than to a co-operative, Kibbutz, Histadrut or the 
State. In Israel’s conditions it is extremely difficult to class the type 
of ownership consistently, because the legal classification mostly 
employed in statistics is misleading and the Israeli industry is 
blessed with all sorts of partnerships, open and disguised, between 
the State, the Histadrut, a private capital, co-operatives, etc. 

However, for our purpose it is enough to distinguish between two 
main sectors: the private sector and the public sector by which we 
mean the sector with public interests (with public-private partner- 
ships). After all the response of workers to ownership of the 
establishment is based mainly on this distinction. 

According to the Manpower Survey for November 1955, 72,000 
out of 83,000 Jewish employees in crafts and industry were 
employed in private industry, and the rest in the public sector. This 
overwhelming preponderance of private crafts and industry over the 
other sector as a giver of employment, is much smaller in industry 
itself, i.e. without crafts, and it would be even smaller if the co- 
operative industry with about 4,000 men engaged in it and the 
Kibbutz industry, with about 4,200 men engaged, were added. If we 
included the members of the Kibbutz and co-operative industry, 
and excluded crafts, the public sector in industry itself would be 
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more in the neighbourhood of one-quarter to one-third of the total. 
In this public sector the largest body is that of the Histadrut (with 
more than 5,000 employees), then the Kibbutz industry and the 
co-operative industry, each of more or less the same size, then the 
exclusively Government owned industry, mostly munition factories 
(about 3,000 employees strong), and finally the municipal industries 
with several hundred of employees. 

In all those sectors the type of worker engaged in them shows 
different characteristics. The State industry breeds a Civil Service 
type with exaggerated claims in regard to security of jobs and social 
benefits. The Histadrut owned industry has a model type of a Trade 
Unionist with rights and privileges of their own. The co-operative 
industry breeds a type of worker who works ‘under many bosses’ 
with a certain sense of inferiority vis-a-vis those. In the Kibbutz 
industry the cultural and educational chasm existing between the 
Kibbutsnik and the employed worker is the dominating factor in the 
social situation. 

Our last distinction concerns the age and history of the Israel 
industry. Before 1920 there were only 545 establishments employing 
2,200 persons. From 1921 to 1932 a further 1,080 establishments 
employing 11,500 men were started. From 1933 to 1939, with the 
immigration of the German Jews who brought to the country their 
capital, technical skill and organisational ability, 2,700 establishments 
employing 22,500 men were added. During 1940 to 1947, when 
Palestine became the industrial basis for the Middle East Defence 
and war production was based on a ‘cost-plus’ system, 3,000 new 
establishments with 17,600 persons were added. The biggest 
development came after the liberation of the country and the 
establishment of the State, especially in the period 1949 to 19§2. 
By 1952 the number of establishments reached 20,000 with 101,000 
persons. Since 1952 the rate of industrial development has dropped, 
but the industrial potential has continued to rise. The Manpower 
Survey for 1955 records 120,500 of the total Jewish manpower in 
industry and crafts. 

From this short review we see that the majority of establishments 
and majority of industrial workers in crafts and industry started 
only ten years ago or less than that. The age of establishment is 
extremely important for shaping the type of worker. 

We have actualy three types of industrial workers which we may 
find in three types of establishments according to the age in which 
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it was founded. The most established type of a worker, with a 
certain stability of customs and habits, outlook and ideology, the 
nearly model type of an Israeli worker we can find only in those 
establishments which were founded more than 20 years ago. The 
body of workers is strongly integrated, the machinery of co-operation 
with management is fixed and rigid. The worker is class-conscious, 
with high standards of education, morality and integrity, dogmatic 
in his beliefs. He was recruited from the old class of pioneers, and 
although his enthusiasm has left him already to a great extent, he 
has still retained some of the spirit of the pioneering period. He 
aspires to co-management and has it to a large extent, as the manage- 
ment cannot do anything without the consent of the workers. Only 
few of this type are left in industry, but they are holding key- 
positions, whenever they are. 

The second type of worker is made up of those who joined the 
industry in the thirties and forties, and therefore will be more often 
found in establishments which were founded at that time. Those 
are mostly European origin like the first group, mostly skilled men, 
hundred per cent organised with a good Histadrut training but less 
dogmatic, more matter of fact, more inclined to a compromise, less 
public spirited. They have not the same strength and firmness as 
the first group, and they know but little about the spirit of 
pioneering. 

The third group form those workers who joined after the 
establishment of the State, so they will mostly be found in a new 
type of factory. In the majority they are Orientals, unskilled or 
semi-skilled, with no knowledge of Trade Unionism, to a certain 
extent unorganised or with a tendency to escape the organisation if 
they can. As regards mentality and outlook, or work habits and 
customs, this type is not yet stabilised and fixed. The workers are 
in process of change, they look round trying to understand and learn. 
They are a plastic matter with great possibilities for learning good 
or bad habits of work. 

Tue whole social class is in its formative stage. There were some 
small groups of Jewish manual workers in the Dispersion like 
Saloniki dockers, or Warsaw porters, or Polish painters and 
carpenters, or artisans at large, but large sections of manual labour 
were practically vacant in Jewish life. The new labouring class in 
Israel is being newly recruited from other classes, from merchants, 
shopkeepers and pedlars, from tailors, shoemakers and insurance 
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agents. They are learning new trades and crafts, and with it goes 
also learning new habits and customs, new attitudes and social 
values. They are learning to be a new class, and what it means to 
be a separate class, and what values and rules are involved in it. 
The process of learning, the process of selection and elimination 
of this new class goes on all the time. In the book of the Israeli 
worker, we are reading only the first chapter, the chapter of Genesis. 
Out of chaos and flux the Israeli worker is being shaped and not 
without birth pangs, not without confusion and waste. The Israeli 
worker is trying to find his way. He is shaped by harsh necessities 
of Israel and its conditions and requirements, but he is also shaping 
himself in the image of his ideals and aspirations. In this image of 
the Ideal type of the worker, Socialist ideas (mixed up with the 
traditional ideas of the Bible), and the impressive achievements of 
the British workers, play an important part. 

It is impossible to say what the ultimate shape, composition and 
structure of the Israeli working class will be. Here we find an 
analogy with the whole society of Israel which is very far from being 
a stable structure with a fixed semi-permanent pattern. The Israeli 
society is an extremely dynamic structure with lots of possibilities 
and chances of movements in all directions, up and down and side- 
ways. And so is the Israeli labouring class. It is highly dynamic, 
full of great unrelieved tensions, strains and stresses, often reaching 
the level of dramatic fascination. 


London. 


1 See Year Book of Labour Statistics, Geneva, 1954. 
2 Op. cit. 
%’ New immigrants are those who came after the establishment of Israel. 


* Full figures about Israeli crafts and industry are available only for 1952 
in the Census of Industry (Central Office of Statistics). 








THE FAMILY IN THE PROCESS OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE IN YUGOSLAVIA? 
Eugen Pusic 





he most depressing drawback of research is that it so radically 
restricts the area of free-ranging speculation, the game of 
building an imposing pyramid of assumptions on the 
precarious base of a few unconnected facts, the noble art of guessing. 
But we should not complain. Research in the social sciences has not 
yet completely destroyed that happy state where we can quite 
comfortably look upon the world—with Schopenhauer—as will and 
idea. 

I want, to a certain extent, to take advantage of that situation, and 
give you my opinions on the present-day trend of development of 
the family in Yugoslavia, even if these opinions are not sufficiently 
supported by facts, even if the facts I have would permit a different 
interpretation. But I will separate the two and put the few un- 
connected facts first and my opinions afterwards. In this way every- 
body will be free to substitute his own conclusions for mine and 
smile. 

I will, therefore, first outline the general process of social change 
in Yugoslavia, then refer to the observable, and observed, data on 
changes of the family, and finally draw my conclusions, inferences as 
to causes, effects and trends. 


I. The Framework of Change. 


When speaking about change it is sometimes good to look first 
at the things that have not changed—though in Yugoslavia it is 
sometimes difficult to find any. 

The country is situated between 13°23 and 23°02° eastern 
longitude and 40°51’ and 46°53 northern latitude. The western- 
most point and the area have changed after World War II (the area 
from 248 to 256 square kilometers), Between the first census in 1921 


* This article is based on a lecture given by the author at the London 
School of Economics in February, 1957. 
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and the last in 1953 the population has increased from 11,934,000 
—or, taking into account of the present-day territory—from 
12,545,000 to 16,990,000. In 1957 it is estimated to be about 18 
million. 

As to our geopolitical position we have been declared, by a 
remarkable Englishman, ‘the soft underbelly of Europe,’ and most 
of our history can be reduced to differences of opinion as to how soft 
it really was. The part of that history which enters into consideration 
here begins in the twentieth century with the founding of the first 
common State of the different Yugoslav peoples (Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes, Macedonians, Montenegrins) who were, up to that moment, 
living under different forms of political organization—one part under 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, the other in different States emanci- 
pated from Turkish rule during the nineteenth century 

It is a well-known simplification of history that every nation, or 
let us say every relatively independent territorial political community, 
has to solve some fundamental problems which are brought about 
by its basic geographical, historical and social determinants. In the 
case of Yugoslavia two problems were in that sense fundamental. 
First, Yugoslavia was a country where four-fifths of the population 
lived from agriculture, although only about one third of the territory 
is really fit for agriculture—the rest being mountainous regions, some 
wooded some arid, where an agricultural economy was necessarily 
always marginal or submarginal. To organize a different type of 
economy for these regions was the first prerequisite to get out of 
a state of dire poverty, and of economic dependence with all its 
national and international political consequences. Second, the 
different Yugoslav nationalities came from quite divergent historical 
surroundings, and the varieties of cultural heritage and political 
aspirations made the task of combining these parts into a viable 
political whole a particularly delicate one. 

The first common political venture of the Yugoslav peoples, the 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia, was singularly unsuccessful on both these 
points. The economy of the country remained tied down in a state 
of agricultural passivism and inertia and came to be more and more 
dependent of foreign capital exploiting its considerable natural 
resources. Politically the differences between the various nationalities 
in Yugoslavia were exacerbated into a nationality problem which the 
ruling group or groups in Yugoslavia were less and less able to 
control and were, therefore, compelled to look for support to powerful 
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neighbours who were prepared to go along with a policy of strong- 
arm rule. 

It seemed almost that a new Toynbeean challenge was needed to 
give sense and direction to the rather general feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of affairs. That challenge was conveniently 
provided by the German military occupation in 1941 combined with 
the peculiar nazistic ideas about ‘new land’ and German colonization 
of the East which required, as a technical measure, the wholesale 
extermination of the existing population. To do something about 
one’s Own extermination is a challenge which cannot fail to appeal 
even to the most lethargic among us. With the response to this 
challenge begin the changes that are immediately relevant to our 
problem. 

The partisan warfare which grew into a full-scale war and revolu- 
tion can be compared to a collective, national shock. There was, 
first of all, a rather tragic demographic shock. To the 1,700,000 dead 
there is to add the loss of 400,000 expected population increase 
during the period of 1941 to 1945, approaching 15% of the total 
population. There was also considerable loss of quality. 90,000 
technical specialists and 40,000 intellectuals (teachers and physicians 
prominent among them) were among the dead; 280,000 orphans and 
320,000 totally or partially disabled make up the demographic balance 
of the war. The material losses were corresponding. 36.5% of the 
existing industry and 20% of housing were destroyed, together with 
other losses totalling nearly $47 billions. 

The most important sociological effect of the war was violent 
movement throughout the country resulting in severe stresses on 
the existing social structures. Partisan fighting, if it is to be successful, 
is necessarily based on the co-operation of the whole country. As the 
war was essentially one of movement, important parts of the 
population moved in co-operation with the fighting forces. There 
were mass movements of refugees; there was economic migration 
in search of food, (or to the sea in search of salt); and there was 
‘inner colonization’-—a movement from the arid centre and southern 
areas to the agricultural regions in the north, especially during the 
last stage of the war and immediately after the end. 

The psychological effects of an increased sense of purpose and a 
feeling of collective achievement and victory should not be under- 
estimated. They had a considerable influence on developments after 
the war. 
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Politically, the experience amounted to a brankruptcy of the pre- 
war political leadership, who left the country on the first day of the 
war and whose army was not able to withstand the German onslaught 
for more than ten days, after getting the lion’s share of the national 
budget for over 20 years. On the other hand, it resulted in the firm 
establishment of the prestige of the Resistance Movement, which 
turned what was in the beginning only flight and desperation into 
successful organized resistance culminating in final military victory. 
At the same time, the programme, calling for planned industrializa- 
tion and a federal union respecting the political individualities of the 
different Yugoslav nationalities, appeared as the best approach to a 
permanent solution of the two most fundamental problems in Yugo- 
slavia. 

The economic changes, begun by the war-shock, were considerable. 
State ownership of all industry, banking, commerce, trade and trans- 
port, was brought about to the extent of one third by the confiscation 
of enemy property, and was completed by two nationalization laws 
of 1946 and 1948. The ownership of land, on the contrary, remained 
individual, but the maximum of possible landownership was reduced 
twice, and cannot today exceed, as a rule, 10 hectares. The surplus 
—which was not very considerable as Yugoslavia was always a 
country of small holdings—was distributed among landless peasants 
and the colonists pressing from their mountains into the fertile 
plains. 

The planning was centralized and necessitated a considerable 
increase of the administrative machinery. After 1950 more 
decentralized and permissive forms of plarning were introduced, 
amounting to a new variety of the socialist economic system, called 
in some quarters, rather exaggeratedly, ‘a socialist market economy.’ 

The aim of all that was the industrialization of the country which 
was to proceed for the next ten years at a rather ‘accelerated’ pace. 
Tables I and II illustrate that pace. They show the relationship 
between gross national product and investments for productive and 
non-productive purposes, and the population movement from agri- 
culture to industry.’ 

The industrialization in Yugoslavia can be considered as 
‘accelerated’ when compared both with the investment percentage 
and the proportion of productive to non-productive investments in 
other countries. 

The relationship between investments and increase of income is 
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remarkably unfavourable, especially between the years 1948 and 
1954. That is due to the specific structure of the investments, 
favouring heavy industry and long term projects, to the international 
political circumstances after 1948, and to circumstances inherent in 
the Yugoslav situation, such as the lack of technical personnel and 
cases of misplanning. 


Table I. National Product in billions of dinars at 1952 prices. 


Li 1947 1948 1949 1950 I95I 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Gross national 


— 845 I014 1097 1020 IIOI 974 I168 1180 1375 
TOSS 

investment 211 301 349 327 4322 #298 «#4+354 «367 ~«# 375 
Investment in % 

of GNP 25 30 32 32 29 31 30 31 27 


Investment into 
production % 74.2 74.4 73.0 74.7 83.2 905 87.5 81.0 828 
Investment for 
non-productive 


purposes % 25.8 25.6 27.0 25.3 168 9.§ 12.5 19.0 17.2 
Table II. Percentage of Population participating in economic activities. 
Year Primary Secondary Tertiary 
1921 eas 78.9 9.1 12.0 
1931 bind 76.6 10.2 13.2 
1948 on 71.0 14.3 14.7 
1953 a 60.9 17.5 21.6 


The extent of the increase of industrial activity can be measured 
by the participation of industry in the creation of the national income. 
In 1947 industry participated with 17%, in 1953 with 25.8%. The 
trend of forced industrialization has been reversed to a certain extent 
after 1955, but the results of that change of policy are as yet difficult 
to measure in economic terms. 

Industrialization is followed by urbanization, but the two pheno- 
mena are by no means coextensive. From 1947 to 1949 there was a 
yearly migration of about 380,000 persons from rural to urban 
settlements. From 1950 to 1952 about 80,000 a year went in the 
other direction—from towns to villages. From 1953 to 1955 the 
trend was again reversed to the extent of a yearly increase of 
170,000 in town population. In 1953, however, only 27.1% of the 
population lived in towns and urban boroughs. 

There was a number of completely new industrial settlements of 
urban character. But even in the (266) older towns and urban 
boroughs the new element was dominant. In 15 towns and boroughs 
only about one third of the population was born there, and in 87 
the percentage of born urban inhabitants did not exceed 45.1%. On 
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the other hand, 1.3 millions or 23.2% of the 5.6 millions non- 
agricultural population, are living in agricultural households, a fact 
to which we shall return later in connection with the family. 

Associated with these changes were important political develop- 
ments. In 1950 the state ownership of the economy was replaced 
by workers’ management of the factories. The corresponding 
decentralization and reduction of the bureaucratic machinery 
culminated, in 1952, in a new autonomous organization of local 
government. This was followed, from 1953 on, by new forms of 
managing public services without direct State interference. 


II. Changes in the Family. 


We will now consider certain observed changes in the structure 
and qualities of the Yugoslav family, and compare them with the 
rather deep-going metamorphosis of the social scene, outlined above. 

Another remark has to be born in mind. Yugoslavia is a very 
diversified country. East and West and a number of other things 
meet there, contrary to poetical assertion. Therefore statistical 
averages, as they often do, conceal sometimes more than they reveal. 
In extreme cases of that kind we are going to give the data for the 
different federated republics. However, we shall stick to the numbers 
and relegate the impressions about what was really going on to their 
proper place in the ‘conclusions.” 


i. Demographic changes. 

The most striking long-term trend in the development of the 
Yugoslav family is its decreasing size. These are the numbers on 
record: the number of members per family has fallen from 5.10 
in 1921 to 4.25 in 1953. In Croatia the number has fallen from 8.4 
in 1857 to 3.8 in 1953, while in Serbia and Slovenia the number has 
fallen from 7.0 and 8.5 in 1910 to 4.4 and 3.6 in 1953. 

The following table illustrates the same development in greater 
detail :? 

Index of 


Number of Households Index of Number of Members (1931 = 100) 
in 1953 (193I = 100) I 2 3 4 5§-6 7-8 9-IO II-I§ 16-20 


Table III. Size of Households. 


Agricultural 103 I3I II7 IIr 107 105 95 83 64 54 
Non- 
agricultural 265 613 263 268 266 199 176 I9I 156 100 
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The trend toward smaller families cannot be attributed to a change 
in the rate of population increase which was greater in 1954 than in 
1921. Marriages show the influence of war and depression, but the 
overall trend in the age of marriage is slightly downward. 
The curve of marriages and divorces, after oscillations, shows a 
tendency towards stabilization : 


1921 1926 1931 1936 1939 1947 1953 
Marriages per 1000 


of population 13.0 9.6 9.0 7:3 79 13.2 9.9 
Divorces per 1000 
of population 0.6 0.4 0.5 0.3 0.5 1.3 0.9 


The increase in divorce immediately after World War II is due 
primarily to the abolition of obligatory church-marriage and intro- 
duction of civil marriage. It is significant that the number of divorces 
seems to be decreasing after 1948, and that the new level does not 
appear very different from that reached by a ‘secular’ trend of 
increase in divorces in other countries.* 

Of the marriages ending in divorce in Yugoslavia in 1953 over 
half were without children, more than 25% with one child, about 
10%, with two children and about 5% with more than two. Some 
10% of the divorce occurred in the first year of marriage, roughly 
20% after one and two years, the same percentage after 3 and 4 
years, and about 50% after 5 and more years of marriage. About 
30% of the'divorces occurred in families belonging into the economic 
categories of agriculture, fishery and forrestry, and 70% in other 
categories of economically active population. In about one third of 
the cases the wife was economically dependent on her husband, in 
two thirds the wife was herself economically active. 


ii. Economic changes. 

Corresponding to the increase in the gross national product and in 
the national income, there is, after 1952, a yearly increase in per 
capita income (at 1953 prices): 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
Per capita income ee §0.534 60.185 65.908 74-445 


The distribution among the main occupational groups shows the 
following picture. 
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Table IV. Changes in Real Wages. 
Cost of living Index aS aaa Index of real 


index wages 
Workers Salaried Workers. eS alaried Workers Salaried 
1939 be 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1951 —« Sa 1137 1606 815 135 72 
1952 aa gII 903 1410 726 155 80 
1953 - 962 937 1414 759 147 81 
1954 vee 985 941 1§27 848 155 90 
1955 =. Sa 1065 1583 921 141 86 


Further information is provided by the results of a sample survey 
of four member-families (worker and salaried) in 1954, as to the 
structure of their family budgets: 


Table V. Family Budgets (per month, in dinars) 


WORKERS SALARIED 
Income : Income: 

Total od ... 18,076 Total e ... 19,952 

Regular Income .-. 1§,623 Regular Income ... 16,830 
Wages ... 10,228 Salaries » 053 
Children Allowances 5,293 Children Allowances 5,285 
Other ao 102. Other as 192 

Extraordinary 2,453 Extraordinary 3,122 
From main occupation 1,195* From main occupation 1,389* 
From naney occupa- From ay occupa- 

tion : : 458 tion nal 636 
Other ca 800** Other ee . 
nemeconed : Expendivure : 

Total es ... 17,268 Total - STs 
Food .» O68 Food -- 95,706 
Drink and Tobacco ... 1,093 Drink and Tobacco 1,010 
Clothing & Shoes... 2,730 Clothing & Shoes... 3,128 
Housing - 456 Housing sila 618 
Heating & Light a Baa Heating & Light < ae 
Furniture 5 od 773 Furniture aa bats 868 
Hygiene - sin 509 Hygiene itis wee 589 
Recreation a “ 999 Recreation aa ee 1,506 
Other oe an 375 Other we aa 459 


* with workers: profits of the enterprise distributed as bonuses, etc.; 
with salaried: special increments for executive positions or for 
especially responsible work. 


** e.g. income of own plot of land, transfer income of family members 
(pensions, veterans benefits, etc.). 


The number of women in the labour force has increased from 
before the war in absolute numbers from some 220,000 to about 
600,000, and in percents from 22% to 24.2%, of the total labour 
force.‘ The percentage of women in intellectual occupations is above 
that average, and in 1953 about 33% of all students were women. 
A sample survey for 1952 shows that 66.3%, of all working women 
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was under 35 years of age (as compared with 59.6% of all active 
population in the same age group), a little more than half were 
married, and nearly 40% had children. 

It is, at present, impossible to draw the same comparison for the 
third large occupational group, the peasants.° The number of 
individual holdings has increased considerably in comparison with 
the period before the war, under the normal influence of the existing 
laws of inheritance as well as a consequence of two land-reforms, 
1945 and 1953. The money economy has become much more 
prevalent in the villages than it was before the war, so that the 
money-income and -expenditure of the peasant household has 
increased out of proportion to the increase of its total income and 
consumption. To-day the peasant household buys 82% of its 
clothing, 92% of the necessary medical services, 100% of its shoes; 
it supplies, however, still 72% of its fuel, 81%, of its food, 92%, of 
the alcoholic beverages consumed. 

The main economic problem of the peasant, increasing in 
importance for decades, is the problem of agricultural over- 
population and the low productivity of labour in agriculture. Though 
the number of agricultural population in Yugoslavia has decreased 
for an estimated 300,000 between the censuses of 1948 and 1953, 
reversing the trend for the first time in recorded history, the problem 
is still one of the most puzzling in Yugoslav economic development. 
The peasant works annually on his holding for an average of 1,115 
hours out of a possible 3,000, and yet at a rate of 730 working-hours 
a year per hectar (the average for the U.S.A. is 54 hours per hectar 
and year). 

One of the consequences is that to a considrrable extent members 
of peasant households work off the farm. 20.8% of all members are 
occupied in non-agricultural activities and 2.9% in agricultural 
activities off their own holding, whence they jointly derive 39% 
of the family income.* 

As already mentioned, 20°, of the housing was lost during the 
war. The composition of the loss ($04,160 buildings with 655,000 
flats) shows that the destruction was even more severe in the villages 
(small houses). This increased the migratory pressure towards the 
cities, After the war the main economic effort was concentrated on 
industrialization, and under the heavy burden of military expenditure 
the housing situation is steadily deteriorating. In 1950, as illustrated 
by a sample survey, there came an average of §.5 tenants per flat 
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with an average surface of 41.2 square meters (70% of all flats have 
one or two rooms).’ 

The proportion of active to supported population in 1953 was 
100 to 103 (100 to 93 in agriculture). 


iii. Legal changes. 


Yugoslav family law has changed radically after the war in the 
direction of equal status for man and wife. 

Till 1945 there were in force, in that respect, three main legal 
systems: the former Austrian Civil Code from 1811 (with different 
amendments), the Serbian Civil Code from 1858, and Moslem 
religious law. 

According to these systems, the husband was proclaimed legal 
head of the family. He directs the household, wields alone parental 
powers, selects the residence of the family; the wife takes her 
husband’s name, obeys his orders, the husband is presumed to be 
the manager of his wife’s possessions and is legally not responsible 
to her for his management, possessions acquired during marriage 
belong to the husband if not expressly stipulated otherwise, in. case 
of death of the father the mother cannot be the legal guardian of her 
children.* 

The new legal system has emphatically proclaimed the equality of 
women in all walks of life.’ The exclusively religious marriage was 
abolished and the civil marriage and divorce introduced throughout 
the country. The marriage in church, though free for everybody, is 
not binding before the law. Husband and wife have the legal duty 
of mutual help and support. Questions of the household and of 
family-management are settled by agreement. Possessions acquired 
by economic activity of husband or wife during the marriage are 
common ownership, possessions brought into the marriage or other- 
wise acquired (inheritance, etc.) belong to the partner who brought 
or acquired them. The wife is free to retain her maiden family name, 
or use both, or take the husband’s. The mother has equal parental 
rights with the father. In case of death of the father she is the legal 
guardian of the children. 

The rights of children in the legal situations of family, guardian- 
ship and adoption have been considerably strengthened, and the 
position of children born out of wedlock legally equalized with that 
of other children. 

In regulating employment, the principle of equal pay for equal 
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work has been legally proclaimed. Women and children cannot be 
employed at heavy and dangerous work, or at work prejudicial to 
their health, Women have the right of 45 days of leave with pay 
before and the same amount after childbirth. They have the right 
to reduced working time of 4 hours, with full pay for 8, during 6 
to 8 months after childbirth, in order to take care of the baby. 
(Infant mortality, though, is still in the neighbourhood of 110 per 
thousand, one quarter less than before the war). 


iv. Social changes. 


The well-known phenomenon of a gradual loss of functions of the 
family that are taken over by public services and other social 
institutions can also be observed in Yugoslavia. 

Economically, the days of the family as an organization for 
production seem to be numbered. The growing specialization in 
agriculture, also the ascendency of a money economy, the intro- 
duction of payment for agricultural labour even within the household 
(especially as a consequence of new forms of organization developed 
during the setting up of collective farms) spell the end of a self- 
sufficient family economy. Another factor is the pull towards the 
setting up of a market economy exercised by the agriculturally less 
productive areas, dependent on buying their food supply in the 
market. The balance of cereals sold and bought per average 
agricultural household in 1953 was as follows: 


Yugoslavia Vojvodina Crna Gora 
(rich agric. area) (poor agric. area) 
Soid (in dinars) es 6,849 31,725 261 
Bought (in dinars) ... 7,888 3,609 18,009 


The economic function of the family has largely been taken over 
by other economic organizations of the community, though it must 
be born in mind that this development is proceeding gradually and 
unevenly. There are important differences between more and less 
industrialized and urbanized regions, and between urban and rural 
areas in general. 

The protective functions of the family have also been largely 
socialized, for the urban, industrial family. The social insurance 
system covers sickness, accident, old age and survivors, and includes 
2,294,000 members or 29.2% of the active population. But, on 
account of the legally stipulated conditions as to the duration of 
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employment, only 11.2% of the persons over 65 actually benefit from 
old age pensions. 

The health service is broader in its coverage, because not only 
insured members but also persons suffering from certain categories 
of diseases (tuberculosis, cancer, infectious, venereal, etc.) and certain 
categories of patients (women in childbirth, children up to 3 years, 
indigents, etc.) are entitled to free medical services. An indication 
of the extent of the coverage, though very imperfect, can be obtained 
from the fact that in 1954 in Croatia only 15%, of all hospital patients 
had to pay for their treatment. 

Child allowances (29.2% of the income of the average 4-member 
worker- and 26% for the average 4-member salaried-family) play 
a very important part in the income of the urban family. But only 
16.5%, of the total population up to 25 years—the legal limit for 
the allowances—is covered. 

Though the intensity of the health service in general is not very 
great, the average number of doctors per 10,000 inhabitants in 
Yugoslavia in 1952 was 3.9 (ranging from 6.0 in Slovenia to 1.6 in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina). The percentage of births with medical 
assistance is 37% for Yugoslavia (ranging from 98% in Slovenia 
to 10%, in the region of Kosovo and Metohija). 

The educational function of the public schools has been intensified 
by extending the years of obligatory free elementary schooling from 
4 to 8 (age 7 to 14). But in the year 1953/54, due to lack of buildings 
and lack of teachers, only 60%, of the children in the prescribed age 
groups were really schooled. The coverage by the four-years 
elementary schools is over 90%. 

Though the progress in education has been considerable compared 
with the situation before the war (the percentage of analphabetism 
was 46%, in the census of 1931 and 25%, in the last census of 1953), 
the educational pattern of the country is still unfavourable. In 1953, 
from 13,381,000 inhabitants over 10 years of age, there were: 


without any school or without completed ny school 42.2%'° 


with elementary school ioe ; +» 46.2% 
with four years of secondary school os. ate 
with complete secondary school (8 years after 4 elementary) 2.6% 
with university or equivalent higher school i oo 


It is very difficult to judge the extent of the socialization of the 
recreational function of the family. In 1954 there were on average 
30 inhabitants per one wireless set in villages and small towns, 
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ranging from 12 in Slovenia to 90 in Crna Gora. The yearly 
expenditure for books and forms of commercialized recreation per 
peasant household averaged 624 Dinar (ranging from 1796 in 
Slovenia to 100 in Bosnia). 

There are other forms of social change, less liable to statistical 
measurement but none the less real, which need to be mentioned. 

The age-old village and neighbourhood institutions are also drawn 
into the process of social disintegration and their functions reinte- 
grated in other social forms. The remnants of primitive common 
ownership of the village community (pastures and woods), the village 
craftsmen, paid for their services in kind and in an unspecified lump- 
amount, the more or less ceremonial village gatherings (marriages, 
dances, fétes), archaic forms of local government (village elders and 
chief of the clan), forms of mutual help in agricultural work (draught 
animals, local private mills, borrowing of implements, assistance with 
labour in the peaks of the agricultural season, etc.) tend to disappear. 
That process is different in intensity and speed in the different parts 
of the country, but it has become part of the contemporary situation 
and atmosphere of the Yugoslav village. 

With the changing economic function of the family there has been 
a considerable change in the pattern of family réles. The patriarchal 
father-operator of the family holding—the well nigh exclusive source 
of the family income—has gone to the factory. Often he is joined 
there by grown-up children, male and female. If the family has not 
given up its land, the réle of the main operator of the holding has 
fallen to the mother, the other members pitching in at the peak of 
the season (an important source of absenteeism in the factories!) 
and in their free time. If the family has migrated to the town, again 
the mother becomes the centre of the household, even if she is 
herself working and supplementing the family income. In the third 
alternative—the family stays on the land without any members 
working in an urban occupation—there has also been an important 
shifting of the réles. The family is less and less self-sufficient from 
an economic point of view. The money balance of its agricultural 
holding is negative, and requires supplementing by work off the 
holding. This work is often done by the father or by the adult sons 
away from home. This situation results in a loosening of family ties, 
a weakening of the authority of the father, more independence for 
the children, and a more prominent réle for the mother ‘who holds 
the house together.’ 
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The disruptive forces working on the old peasant family have 
produced a number of transitional forms between the traditional 
larger household and the urban two-generation family. Looking 
upon the development from an economic point of view, we can 
distinguish the community family, where still all family members 
give all their income to the family getting in return their entire keep, 
from the partnership family, where members give only part of their 
income to the family, keeping the rest for themselves and providing 
for certain categories of their needs (e.g. transport to the place of 
work, tobacco). In neither case is there a contractual relationship 
as to rights and duties of the members toward the family and vice 
versa. In the next stage, the associational family, this contractual 
relationship begins to creep in. There are probably still no formal 
arrangements, but it is understood, that the family members pay a 
certain sum ‘into the house’ and get for it specified services (board 
and lodging, washing, etc.). The next step is then usually the 
dissolution of the larger family, the adult and married children 
setting up their own independent households.” 

Yet on the contrary, the housing conditions in the towns have often 
forced together members of three generations, and married couples 
live to-day more often than not with one or the other pair of their 
parents. As man and wife are often both working, the education 
of the children falls to grandmother and grandfather, a situation the 
consequences of which cannot yet be fully assessed. 


Ill. Inferences. 


Coming to our conclusions, we would like to repeat the remark 
about the diversity of Yugoslavia. Some authorities think that these 
differences go even deeper than the already very remarkable historical 
and cultural differentials mentioned above. They postulate two 
basically divergent cultures: the originally tribal organized herdsmen 
of the central and southern mountains, and the land-tillers of the 
plains whose original form of social organization was the big family, 
the Slav ‘zadruga.’ It is an interesting speculation, but I daresay not 
very much more than that. The kernel of truth and reality, however, 
in all these kinds of theories are the very important differences 
between the different parts of the country. And conclusions that 
have a chance to hold for all Yugoslav families are few indeed. 

If it is permissible to speak of social shocks, that sustained by the 
fabric of Yugoslav society was a very powerful one. Enemy 
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occupation coupled with an avowed policy of extermination, war of 
the most total and all-embracing kind combined with a social 
revolution, nationalization of secondary and tertiary production, 
organization of a new bureaucratic machinery for the planning and 
management of the national economy, accelerated industrialization 
coming immediately after the war-shock with intensive urbanization 
and its other social consequences. 

The direct influences upon the family were also important enough. 
Its legal situation radically changed, its economic function affected 
by the spread of a money economy, the differences of income between 
social groups considerably levelled, over 10% of the population 
changing from agriculture to other modes of existence, spread of 
the public services. 

What were the observable reactions of the family to all that 
impact? The outstanding development was the reduction in size. 
There are less big families and more small families, and by inter- 
national standards that development is significant. But, on the other 
hand, it is obviously not a new development but a long term trend, 
(see Section II. i). Comparing 1931, 1948 and 1953 it is difficult to 
reach the conclusion that the pace of that development was con- 
siderably quickened after World War II. Likewise, the natality and 
mortality rates show the secular decreasing trend without affecting 
the rate of population increase. On the contrary, the consequences 
of the war-shock seem to be passing and the phenomena such as 
marriage rates, the proportion of sexes, and the rates of divorce, 
tending towards stabilization. The trend of divorces seems to be 
especially significant. After the abolition of obligatory, and practically 
largely indissoluble, church marriage, and under the impact of 
changes which affect, as a rule, men earlier than women, the divorce 
rate has tended to stabilize. The increase in comparison with pre- 
war times can also be, at least in part, attributed to a long-term 
trend, as shown by the international comparison. 

On a number of points the consequences lag behind the cause and 
the influences at work. The percentage of women in the labour 
force hes not increased as much as could be expected from the 
changed legal and economic position of women. Public services of 
supposed generality (schools) fulfil their task only in part. The living 
standard of the family lags behind the general economic development 
of the country (per capita income, real wages, housing). 

There are examples of a process of adaptation to the new influences 
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in order to conserve the basic structure of the family. The most 
important of these, is the phenomenon of heterogeneous occupations 
in rural but also urban settings, devised to supplement the family 
income. The division of work necessitated by more family members 
working at different working places, is an influence towards the 
preservation of larger family agglomerations. 

The transition from large to small family has also been made easier 
by a number of transitional and adaptive forms, by changing the 
pattern of family réles, and by decomposing the big step from rural 
to urban living into a number of intermediary stages. On the other 
hand, the urban family has shown remarkable elasticity in adapting 
to its environment (e.g., housing conditions). 

On the whole, the violent process of change—during the war and 
after—which has affected radically the whole political and economic 
structure of Yugoslav society, has pushed the Yugoslav family further 
in its development from the traditional, rural, large family towards 
the modern, urban, small type of family. That development is not 
surprising. What is surprising is its moderate rate as compared with 
general environmental changes. It seems as if the family has reacted 
chiefly by absorbing and cushioning the shock of change, by creating 
adaptive forms, and generally reacting much less than the changes 
in its environment would warrant. 

There may, of course, be a number of reasons for that. It may 
be a simple time lag between social cause and effect. Or certain 
mechanisms of self-defence within the family may be at work. 

It seems to me, however, that the most general scientific lesson 
which can be drawn by the case of the Yugoslav family is one of 
caution. As so often in social development, the case under observa- 
tion shows, in-my opinion, that there is no mono-causality in the 
social sciences. All effects have more than one cause, and all causes 
more than one effect. The result is something which we could call 
the principle of ambivalence in social causation. On the one hand, 
the disorganization of a traditional peasant economy and the 
corresponding disintegration of a specific village culture, the process 
of industrialization and urbanization, has put the Yugoslav family 
under severe stresses and strains. On the other hand, these very 
stresses have called forth forces of resistance, developed elasticities, 
promoted adaptability to an unexpected degree. May be we could 
speak even of a sort of regressive movement: the insecurity caused 
by the crumbling of social institutions (such as the village, old State, 
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private property in a number of fields) makes the individual cast 
about for support. It puts a premium on such institutions, with 
higher adaptive capacity, that can withstand better the strain of 
change. It seems that a prominent place among such highly adaptive 
institutions belongs to the family. Amidst the decadence of the old 
forms and in the new world of the factory and, eventually, of the 
city, the family gives to the individual the necessary feelings of 
belonging and security he is looking for. That again is an influence 
that enhances the value and thereby reinforces the social staying- 
power of the family. 

It is interesting to note, in that connection, that the view that the 
family is a decaying or even a doomed social institution is bound, 
more often than not, to call forth a negative emotional reaction in 
Yugoslavia, though the process of change within the family is not 
only generally recognized but also thought of as progressive. 

After revolutionary upheaval and years of planned reform our 
experience seems to be, that what you need most for really radical 
social change are social forms which won’t change so quickly. 
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ASSESSING THE RESULTS OF SOCIAL WORK 
Gordon Rose 





nevitably, one of the major preoccupations of the rehabilitative 

social worker is whether or not his efforts are meeting with 

success. After a time most social workers, caught up in the 
daily round, tend to put this aside as one of those problems which 
is insoluble, or nearly so, and to cling to the encouragement of those 
cases where some help has been given and obvious improvement 
effected. But while these always exist, it is very rarely clear precisely 
why help has been of value, nor is it possible for the practical case- 
worker effectively to compare similar cases to see whether one 
approach is better than another. 

It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that only recently has there 
been any attempt to conduct research into the results of casework, 
or to study the techniques used, in any way which can reasonably 
be called scientific. Margaret Blenkner suggests that, in America, 
this is not only due to a temperamental aversion from research 
amongst caseworkers, whose background tends to be psycho- 
analytical, but also to the fact that most agencies there are dependent 
upon public and individual support, won after long struggles for 
recognition, and are afraid that research results might cast doubts 
upon the effectiveness of their procedures.’ In England, shortage 
of caseworkers, research workers and time are mainly responsible for 
this neglect, though the other reasons mentioned are by no means 
absent. The consequence of this late start is that those working 
upon methods of assessing results have not yet faced squarely the 
problems which arise in all social research of this kind, namely, the 
selection of appropriate factors for examination and the best methods 
of proving their validity. The process of rehabilitative social work 
is, in essence, simple: Smith has problems, they are treated by the 
appropriate techniques, and according to the success of those 
techniques, he emerges more or less changed by the experience. 
Thus the material collected falls neatly into three categories, before, 
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during and after treatment, with the strong implication that it should 
be possible to demonstrate progress made in the case, or at least to 
select a point in time when one can, upon a stated definition, say 
that the case has improved or not. 

It need hardly be said, however, that there are formidable 
difficulties in using this simple process to produce acceptable 
research results. The preparation of an adequate social history, the 
way in which the client’s problems at the beginning of treatment are 
to be stated, and his personality assessed, the actual nature of the 
social work process and the technique it uses, the disentangling of 
the results of social work techniques from those of other concurrent 
influences, and the nature of the criterion ‘improvement,’ or 
‘success’; all of these present knotty problems for the research 
worker. 

It is obviously impossible to consider all these questions in a 
short paper. What I propose to do, therefore, is to discuss two 
types of approach which, although attacking different parts of the 
problem, nevertheless raise the central issues referred to above. 

In the first of these a direct attempt is made to create a formula 
which can be applied to measure change. This was done in a series 
of American studies in which the chief workers were Hunt and 
Kogan.’ These studies are an attempt to produce something very 
similar to an attitude ‘test’ in the form of a ‘movement scale.’ 
Thirty-eight cases were selected and analysed in consultation with 
caseworkers, and a number of major areas of change were abstracted. 
These were briefly: changes in adaptive efficiency, e.g. ability to get 
on with others or in running a home; changes in disabling habits, 
e.g. reduction of anxiety or in delinquent -tendencies; changes in 
verbalised attitude and understanding, e.g. in accepting advice or 
interpretations; changes in environmental circumstances. These 
changes were rated on a scale ranging from —2 to +4 the emphasis 
being on the amount of change, though the words ‘improvement’ 
and ‘deterioration’ are used and a judgment of this nature is clearly 
expected. The scale makes no attempt, however, to assess how far 
the changes are due to casework. The scale was validated by 
obtaining judgments on 253 new cases from the caseworkers con- 
cerned and correlating them with those of an independent judge 
working on case summaries prepared by the workers (the correlation 
was +0.8). A follow-up was then undertaken on the original 38 
cases, and the movement scale was correlated with ratings made on 
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the basis of the follow-up interview. The resulting correlations were 
low. 

The follow-up here grew out of the original attempt to create 
a measuring instrument applicable to casework, and perhaps one 
should not criticise it too strongly insofar as it is deficient as a 
follow-up. Nevertheless, the whole problem of relevant criteria of 
improvement, success and failure is inevitably raised, and it is a 
pity that the authors did not appear to feel that a discussion of other 
attempts to cope with this question was relevant. There is, in fact, 
surprisingly little discussion of the follow-up study as such in the 
whole casework field.* 

The Hunt and Kogan studies were designed to produce a reliable 
measuring rod. They demonstrate conclusively that it is possible 
to obtain a considerable degree of agreement between social workers 
in judging the changes taking place in the case. It should be 
remembered, however, that the social workers involved were all 
trained and employed in very similar ways, and that a greater 
variety in backgrounds of social workers, or in types of case might 
well considerably impair the reliability of the scale. Even, however, 
if its reliability is high, the same problem must be faced which 
confronts all scales which purport to measure aspects of human 
behaviour; what exactly is it that is being measured? How far is 
it measuring actual changes in the case, and how far is it measuring 
the common background of a group of social workers? The fact 
that the scale purports to measure improvement and deterioration 
giving them plus and minus signs, implies standards which are 
similar from worker to worker. Must these standards be accepted 
as valid statements of those changes which have actually taken place 
in the case? 

In putting this question we are in fact asking what should be the 
criteria of validity. Hunt and Kogan are, I think, attempting to 
avoid answering the question; but in a study of the type they have 
attempted it is unavoidable. Are the cases improved because the 
social workers say they are improved, and if not, who is to say? The 
Hunt and Kogan answer would be that the judgment of the best 
informed people is as good a criterion as one is likely to produce. 
Yet some doubt remained in their minds, since they then proceeded 
to attempt to correlate the scale with judgments upon the subsequent 
careers of the cases. 

In this part of the study the results are disappointing. The 
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explanation for this failure may, of course, be that the information 
gained in the follow-up interviews was inadequate, or badly classified, 
or not sufficiently relevant to the data upon which the scale was 
based. Or it may be that the amount of change is not in itself related 
to outcomes. The failure of the follow-up study does not invalidate 
the scale; it does, however, lead to some speculation about its 
usefulness. Surely, a scale which measured anything worth measur- 
ing in the process of social work ought to correlate with some 
external indications of change of behaviour in relevant spheres, of 
which outcomes are a manifestation. Intelligence tests, aptitude 
tests, vocational tests and so on, are only really useful insofar as 
they do this, and a measure of the process of social work ought to 
fulfil the same requirement. 

This leads one to consider another approach, in a cognate field; 
very different, but illuminating if taken in conjunction with the 
above. I refer to follow-up and prediction studies of offenders. As 
is well known, the major series of follow-up studies are those of 
the Gluecks.* In these the technique is to start with a criterion of 
success relating to a point in time some five years after discharge, 
or after the end of the parole period. Full social histories are then 
collected for each case and reduced to a series of classifications, 
which are then correlated with the criterion, the object being to 
ascertain which factors are significantly related to subsequent career 
as measured by the criterion. The history of prediction is slightly 
older, the first scale having been produced by Burgess two years 
before the first Glueck study.° The Burgess and the Glueck tables 
are based upon somewhat different principles. The former is the 
basis of the system put into force in Illinois,* but the latter has also 
had a number of successes.” The idea here is to score the significant 
factors abstracted by the process outlined above, and set up a table 
of probabilities of success by using the relation between the scored 
factors and the sample from which they are extracted. The scores, 
if properly validated, can then be applied to individuals who are 
about to embark upon the type of correctional treatment covered, 
thus giving a prediction of probability of success or failure for each 
offender. The process has been taken to its furthest point to date 
by the extremely well executed Mannheim-Wilkins report.* 

The important point to note here is that the approach has almost 
invariably been to record everything which could be recorded about 
each offender and to correlate the results with some simple statement 
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of success and failure. In nearly all the studies there has been a 
reaching back into the offenders’ careers (a procedure which on 
logical grounds does not recommend itself to John Madge*) rather 
than an attempt to arrive at any statement of the process of treat- 
ment. Indeed, the facts concerning the treatment period are, in most 
studies, the least comprehensive and least satisfactory of all. 
Furthermore, there has been a strong tendency to keep to ‘objective’ 
data and to divide ‘subjective’ data into broad categories which 
could be easily handled statistically. In fact the Mannheim-Wilkins 
study completely rejects the use of subjective data as not being 
sufficiently reliable for its purpose. 

By ignoring the process of treatment, the follow-up and prediction 
studies have produced statistically sound results which are less 
useful to the social worker than they might be; and, indeed, in the 
case of the more advanced prediction studies, hardly capable of 
translation into intelligible statements about behaviour. The follow- 
up studies found that a number of general fields—work, conduct, 
mental adjustment, in the main—were related to subsequent success, 
measured by criteria of limited definition, but were unable to 
contribute much towards improving the treatment of offenders. The 
prediction studies, insofar as they elaborate these findings, tend to 
produce collections of predictive factors, which, though they work 
reasonably well, and probably better than subjective predictions, are 
even more unhelpful if looked at in terms of treatment process. 

On the other hand, the casework studies, in attempting to obtain 
agreement upon the nature of the process, have neglected entirely 
the need to prove this agreement by testing it against an external 
criterion. Indeed, the basic data which emerge from the crimino- 
logical follow-up studies do not seem to have been sought in the 
casework field at all. It may be that this is deliberate, and that it 
has been felt that results of this kind were too superficial and general, 
as indeed they tend to be: Nevertheless, crude as they were, they 
have had in criminology, a clarifying effect which is all to the good. 
Though the aim of the casework studies is to produce a scale which 
measures the amount of movement, there is clearly an element also 
of assessment, since the direction of movement (improvement or 
deterioration) is also shown. It may be that a criterion of subsequent 
success or failure (or ‘adjustment’ if this is preferred) does not in 
fact correlate with the amount of movement, but it surely ought to 
be positively related to its direction. It is, of course, often difficult, 
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for practical reasons, for the research worker to carry out his studies 
in the form which he himself would select, but I cannot help 
wondering if it would not have been wiser to start with an assess- 
ment of improvement or adjustment, either at the point the case 
was closed, or at some subsequent date and to work back into the 
material, thus discovering factors which are significant. These 
might then be worked into a scale agreed by social workers, and 
would thus have a weightier impact. It would also be possible by 
these means to avoid over-concentration upon a possibly irrelevant 
factor, namely, the amount of change. 

In both types of approach, however, there is clearly a need which 
must be met, first, for classifications which are relevant to the 
process of treatment and second, for assurance that these classifica- 
tions are valid, in the sense of significant correlation with external 
indications of change, especially in subsequent behaviour. It may be 
that our instruments of measurement are not at the moment sharp 
enough to satisfy both these criteria, but in the long run they are 
inescapable, and must be kept clearly in view by anyone conducting 
research of this kind. 

A discussion of two underlying problems will help to clarify the 
propositions set out above. The first is that of classification of the 
material; the method by which matter is selected from the mass of 
data for statistical manipulation. The second is the question of the 
criterion of success or failure. 

The difficulty concerning classification is partly theoretical and 
partly practical. It is theoretical in the sense that there is always 
behind any classification of behaviour some implied theoretical basis, 
a collection of assumptions about personality and its relation to 
environment. It is practical because there is usually much more 
difficulty in talking about the behaviour of anyone as it has meaning 
to him, than in collecting examples of his behaviour, which then 
have to be interpreted in ways which are often open to criticism. 
Perhaps the best way of putting this is to think of the various factors 
as ‘indicators’ of the unattainable total knowledge of person and 
situation.*° Such indicators have differing values which are 
dependent upon the objectives of the piece of research, and the 
approach of the research worker. To the statistician those ‘facts’ 
which produce reliable (i.e. repeatable) correlations are of greatest 
importance; to the psycho-analyst only those which his experience 
tells him are relevant. And between the two there is a wide range 
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of differing opinions about what is and is not acceptable as data. 

What in practice tends to happen is that those ‘facts’ which are 
easiest to record, most often get recorded. It is easier to record age, 
employment, education, marital status and similar things, than it is 
to record, say, attitudes to attaining a particular age, or effects of 
leaving one’s job; it is easier to show ‘number of crimes committed’ 
or ‘number of years attended school’ than it is to relate these to the 
development of the individual to whom they refer. This puts a 
premium on certain types of indicators, which are precise in the 
sense of being easily converted into a continuous variable, or a list 
of simple statements such as jobs or different types of institutions, 
but very general in the sense that they are difficult to place as to 
their effects upon the careers of specific persons, and thus to 
interpret in a way useful to the social worker. 

On the other hand, if one attempts to tackle behaviour more 
directly problems immediately arise of definition and reliability of 
measurement. The statistical way out of this is the solution adopted 
by psychological statisticians who in effect start with atomisation, 
based on tests with known reliabilities, and produce artefacts of 
personality by factor analysis. A second approach, to be seen in the 
Mannheim and Wilkins study, and common also in the field of 
educational and vocational tests, is to avoid the problem altogether 
and to maintain that if the predictor works (i.e. predicts reliably 
and validly) it is satisfactory, whether or not the basis of the pre- 
diction is comprehensible in terms of any theory of personal 
behaviour or development. 

In this second approach there is, of course, no necessary relation 
between the factors selected to create a prediction table and any 
theories one may hold about the nature of treatment. It is obvious 
that there must be some relationship between those factors in the 
careers of offenders which are found to be most significant and the 
whole development process which has taken place, but even the 
Gluecks are unable to produce more than a very generalised theory 
based on differing maturation rates—a theory which raises as many 
questions as it solves. Such results are, no doubt, due partially to 
the inadequacy of our information, especially regarding the period of 
training, but also, possibly, to the fact that training itself has a 
considerable effect only in marginal cases, whereas tables are 
compiled from groups covering the whole range of committals. 

Clearly we are using indicators which, although we by no means 
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understand them, can be made to work and work reasonably well 
providing, of course, that all we want to use them for is an 
administrative sorting out of cases. I am as yet doubtful about the 
use of prediction tables as a tool for research, but this may possibly 
show results in the future.*' 

There remains the underlying difficulty of getting close enough 
to the material to assess the success of different techniques or to 
analyse the actual process of rehabilitation. It is interesting that 
other studies in the criminological field have tried to take the 
question further and while giving results which are statistically less 
good have produced information which is more valuable to the 
social worker. I refer in particular to the Rumney and Murphy 
study of probation’? in which the adjustment of the probationer was 
divided into ‘areas,’ and progress in each of these areas assessed 
over the follow-up period. There is also Professor Helen Witmer’s 
analysis of the results of the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study’* 
in which she breaks the sample down in order to assess the type of 
work done and the results it had in relation to each type of child. 
An earlier follow-up study using areas of adjustment was carried 
out by Bowler and Bloodgood’* into the after careers of juveniles 
from corrective schools in the United States. In all these the 
technique used is fundamentally not dissimilar to that of Hunt and 
Kogan in that areas are defined in which change is assessed. 

It is as well to remember, however, that a study based upon 
American casework data is likely to face somewhat different problems 
from one based upon criminal records. The cases are carefully pre- 
selected, and will therefore show less variability in type and outcome. 
While the process is very similar in outline the period of treatment 
has no statutory limits, nor is it likely that the tendency towards a 
conventional average period, so strong in institutions no matter how 
indeterminate the sentence, will be clearly manifested. There is also 
likely to be less variation in intensity of treatment. Indeed, to be 
dependent upon the decisions of courts, preceded by the activities 
of the police, is to accept a method of selection which is highly 
inefficient so far as classification into appropriate treatment categories 
is concerned, and this alone produces great variability. 

We now turn to the problem of the criterion. The criterion of 
reconviction which is normally used in criminological studies is 
convenient, but not easily comprehensible in terms of personality 
development; it indicates a breakdown of some kind, though why 
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or how is rarely recorded. Casework studies have no such convenient 
measure to turn to, perhaps luckily as there are dangers in an easy 
acceptance of a criterion often dependent upon institutional factors 
extraneous to the research problem. The Rumney and Murphy 
study mentioned above occupies a position halfway between the two 
types of study. Since it is concerned with probation, which is case- 
work applied in a criminological setting, it is noteworthy that the 
idea of progress, i.e. improvement in a number of areas of adjust- 
ment is used, rather than a simple criterion of success and failure. 

The difficulty about complex criteria of adjustment is obvious; 
they involve numerous assumptions which may well be as misleading, 
or more so than a simple dichotomous criterion. Nevertheless, some 
sort of criteria are essential, whether the aim is to assess progress 
in the treatment period, or after it, or both; or merely to relate 
everything to a single point in time after the treatment has been 
concluded. We are almost completely lacking in this field in 
experiments with alternative criteria applied to the same data. Some 
attempts at this in the Mannheim-Wilkins study seem to show that 
the techniques adopted there give very similar results with differing 
criteria,‘* but much more remains to be done in this line. 

In the light of this brief discussion, we can revise the form in 
which suggestions made above regarding future research were put. 
It was said then that what was needed were classifications relevant 
to the process of treatment, and assurances that these are valid in 
the sense of significant correlation with external indications of 
change in the case. A more precise formulation would be that what 
is needed is experiment in constructing and utilising indicators, 
or combinations of indicators, upon different bases, objective and 
subjective, and in examining their interrelations; and also their 
relations with external criteria of change. One should not start 
either from the assumption that subjective data is unreliable, or that 
objective data is superficial, but utilise both, insofar as they can 
be utilised, as indicators of change in behaviour, using as a standard 
the yardstick of observed change in behaviour in the case at a 
subsequent date at or after the end of the treatment. period. 

In this connection, it is interesting to observe recently a move in 
England towards the use of ‘objective’ factors (what I should be 
inclined to call ‘superficial indicators’) in social work research. I refer 
to the work of David Donnison,’* and Spence et al.'’ in which 
attempis are made to define problem families by the accompaniments 
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of the condition, e.g. the number of times social workers visit, 
amount of unemployment or sickness, and length of time children 
in care. There is also an interesting experiment by Dr. Hilda Lewis 
who uses a typology of behaviour based upon the results of factor 
analysis of personality traits.** 

The kind of approach I have in mind is, however, better illustrated 
in Warner et al. Social Class in America (Chicago, 1949). In this 
are collected together the scales used by Warner and his associates 
in previous studies, in particular the evaluated participation scale, 
which is based upon judgments by research workers, and the index 
of status characteristics, based upon objective factors such as income 
and occupation. By a careful comparison of the two much insight 
is gained in the uses, predictive capacity, and limitations of each, 
and of the different kinds of indicators which they embody. To this 
essentially static process I would add a dimension of time in the 
form of correlation with criteria of ‘success,’ themselves embodying 
different combinations of indicators. 

Transferring this into the field of casework, one might, for 
instance, compare the movement scale with one or more scales 
composed of factors derived from a retrospective approach on the 
lines of the criminological studies mentioned, and one might 
construct several different ways of assessing results achieved, laying 
emphasis either on objective or subjective factors. One hesitates to 
suggest the employment of personality and attitude tests, though 
these might be useful, partly because of the difficulty of applying 
them in a casework situation, and partly because of the not too 
happy results of the Kelly and Fiske study of clinicians.’* An 
approach from a number of different angles at once, however, could 
not fail to be more illuminating than one based on a more limited 
theoretical framework. 

The criminological studies mentioned suggest also a second and 
different type of approach, which might well be extended to social 
work studies in general. I refer to the value of studying homo- 
geneities as well as heterogeneities. The point here is that any 
considerable collection of cases is likely to include a wide range of 
personal-social problems, and of methods of dealing with such 
problems. While, in the follow-up study but less certainly in the 
control group study, heterogeneity of this kind may be responsible 
for statistically significant correlations, or differences, due to the 
range of variation involved, the relation between type of case and 
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the methods used to deal with it is never clearly brought out owing 
to the jumbling together of so many of each. This is nowhere more 
apparent than in the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study, mentioned 
above, in which, as Professor Witmer demonstrates very clearly, the 
comparison of a counselled and non-counselled group of children 
showed little difference in the incidence of delinquency owing to 
failure to take into account the wide differences in methods of 
counselling used in dealing with problems of different kinds and 
varying difficulty. According to Chapin, the use of a number of 
controls to achieve homogeneity sharpens the distinction between 
control and treatment group.”° This does not seem to have happened 
in the case mentioned, in spite of an elaborate matching procedure. 

Any social work process acts by applying social work techniques 
Xi, Xo Xs... Xn tO personal-social problem a,, a, a ... . an. 
The method of studying these processes ought, therefore, to involve 
the abstraction of various combinations of a and x. We could hold 
the personal-social problem constant and study the application of 
various techniques, i.e. x; a, X2 4, X; a, or the technique could be 
held constant and the personal-social problem varied, i.e. x; a:, X; 
x, a. Thus, for example, we might study the treatment of 
problem families where the main trouble lies in failure of the 
husband to play his normal part in family life, in the light of 
differing réles assumed by the social worker—e.g. directing, advising, 
interpreting. Or we might take one of these three approaches and 
consider its success in relation to a number of different family 
situations. 

Social workers tend to feel, naturally enough, that every case is 
unique. In one sense this is true; no two cases are ever exactly alike. 
But, like so many other things, it is not impossible to produce 
series of cases which have common characteristics, remembering all 
the time that they also differ in some respects. I do not pretend that 
it is easy to set up reliable classifications and we should be wary of 
assuming them without testing their reliability. This is a problem 
which is likely to be difficult rather than insoluble. Dr. Hilda Lewis’s 
use, previously noted, of the results of factor analysis in the 
classification of behaviour is an interesting pointer to one productive 
method of approach. 

One does, however, need to insist upon the danger of elevating 
reliability into a fetish. Much depends upon the objects which the 
results to be obtained must serve. The use of indicators which are 
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easily recorded and reproduced, but not necessarily theoretically 
intelligible in terms of human behaviour as a whole, is well justified 
if the instrument devised is primarily intended for mechanical 
application with a view to administrative sorting of cases. Such 
instruments should by no means be despised, and predictive tables 
of the kind developed by the Gluecks and Mannheim and Wilkins 
might well have applications in other fields of social work, parti- 
cularly where it is necessary to allocate cases to different institutions 
or different forms of treatment as, for instance, with children taken 
into care for a probable lengthy period. ‘Nevertheless, to limit one’s 
observations only to those facts on which a very high degree of 
reliability is possible, is to exclude from study the major share of 
the phenomena with which casework and other professions or 
disciplines dealing with human behaviour are largely concerned.”** 
There are times, in other words, when the satisfactions of statistical 
sophistication must give way to the pleasures of comprehension. 
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ADJUSTMENT AND ASSIMILATION: 
THE DISPLACED PERSON* 


G. W. Horobin 





Introduction 


his article is concerned with the processes of adjustment and 
assimilation as they were exhibited by a group of Estonian 
Displaced Persons in the city of Leicester. Although there 
was a considerable influx of these immigrants after 1945, sociologists 
have paid little attention to the problem of their adjustment. The 
present paper is intended to supplement the studies of the resettle- 
ment of D.P.s by Stadulis and Biilbring,’ by focussing attention 
upon the spontaneous processes of adjustment, rather than on the 
results of the efforts of official agencies. 

In June, 1953, there were 3,504 Estonians (2,128 men and 1,376 
women) registered with the police of the United Kingdom as aliens. 
In addition to this number there were a further 360 (255 men and 
105 women) who had acquired British Citizenship by naturalization 
since 1945, and a probably smaller number of women who had 
become British subjects by marriage. Of this 4,009 or so Estonians 
in the U.K. at that time, about 200 were living in Leicester, 250 
in Greater London, and a similar number in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. The rest were scattered over the country in much smaller 
concentrations, so that Leicester was by far the largest centre of 
Estonian immigration in the Midlands, and one of the largest in 
the country. 

In Leicester itself the Estonians formed about 24% of the foreign- 
born population, the largest national group being the Poles. About 
3% of Leicester’s population was foreign-born, roughly the same 
percentage as in the U.K. as a whole, although the Estonians were 
considerably over-represented. Nearly all of these Estonians had 


* The study upon which this article is based was carried out at the 
University of Leicester. My thanks are due to that ae and, in 
particular, to the head of its Sociol Department, Dr. I. Neustadt. I 
should also like to express my grati to those D.P.s who helped me in 
this work. 
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come to the U.K. in 1947 and 1948 under the Ministry of Labour’s 
recruiting schemes, “Baltic Cygnet’ and ‘Westward Ho,’ and had 
been absorbed into certain undermanned industries, notably mining, 
agriculture, textiles and domestic work in hospitals.’ 

Information about the Estonians in Leicester was gathered in two 
ways: participant observation and questionnaire. As far as the 
former method is concerned, I had been in friendly contact with 
three families since 1950. Between that date and 1954, the range 
of informal contact was gradually extended to include a further 10 
families. I visited these families frequently and they, in turn, visited 
‘me. In the course of conversation with these people, and through 
observing and participating in their social life, it became clear that 
a number of more precise questions would have to be asked, both 
of them and of a wider range of people. A questionnaire in the 
Estonian language was thus drawn up, and distributed to 120 
Estonians. The questionnaire covered such topics as attitudes to 
other nationalities; national stereotypes; contacts with English people; 
participation in various leisure-time activities; patterns of expendi- 
ture; attitudes to life in this country, to assimilation and 
re-emigration, and experience of discrimination; as well as personal 
and family history. It is almost certainly this mass of detail, and the 
consequent irksomeness of the task of completing it, which kept the 
response rate down to 40%, i.e. 48 out of 120. There was, in 
addition, some suspicion of the aims of the enquiry on the part of 
those Estonians who did not personally know me. It must be 
remembered that all these political refugees have had some experience 
of political screening and to some the request to fill in so detailed 
a questionnaire must have seemed unpleasantly familiar. 

It cannot thus be claimed that the sample is, in a strict sense, 
representative. It is extremely doubtful if such a sample could be 
obtained; it is possible that such a study can only be carried out 
in this way. In such a highly cohesive group as this, the few people 
who differ radically from the normal range of adjustment responses 
would almost certainly be known as deviants by other members of 
the community, and would thus also become known to the inves- 
tigator. In fact, I did not hear of any such deviants. It is therefore, my 
own belief, a belief which is supported by those Estonians with whom 
I discussed the problem, that there is no serious bias. On some 
points I have considered it justifiable to generalize beyond the 
sample, and in such cases I have used the terms ‘Estonian’ and ‘D.P.’ 
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The latter term, in this connection, refers to the Baltic D.P.s, i.e. 
the Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians. 
Assimilation and Adjustment. 

The concept of assimilation is one of the most ambiguous in social 
science. In its widest connotation it means ‘taking part in the life 
of the community.”* More frequently it is used to refer to the process 
through which all distinction between an immigrant group, or 
individual immigrant, and the receiving community is lost.‘ Taft 
draws a useful distinction between ‘monistic’ and ‘pluralistic’ 
assimilation—the latter resulting in a pluralistic society, with each 
group retaining some, at least, of its original characteristics; the 
former meaning the process resulting in the complete elimination 
of differences. ‘Assimilation,’ unqualified, often carries the connota- 
tion of ‘monistic’ assimilation. It is often assumed, that is to say, 
that monistic assimilation is a universal accompaniment of 
immigration. If movement in the direction of such complete 
absorption is halted or reversed, it is interpreted as a ‘temporary 
breakdown of the assimilation process.”* Taft, himself, whose 
distinction between monistic and pluralistic assimilation is noted 
above, appears, at times, to make this assumption. Thus he says, 
‘Does assimilation refer to accommodation, acculturation, social 
acceptance, convergence of norms, or self-identification? All of these 
are relevant, and are, in a sense, stages in a process, the ultimate 
end of which involves complete absorption or merger.” Yet it 
would seem obvious that there are cases, perhaps even a majority, 
where ‘complete absorption or merger’ has not occurred, nor is 
likely to occur. One thinks, for example, of the Jews in all Western 
countries, the French Canadians, and the Swiss, as cases where a 
long process of interaction and mutual adaptation has not resulted 
in the obliteration of all differences.* Professor Sprott makes a 
similar point when he says, ‘It seems to me that we ought to think 
rather in terms of a scale of accommodation ranging from relatively 
segregated groupings at one end to absorption at the other . . 
This means that such well-known indices (of assimilation) as inter- 
marriage and language may not be universally applicable.” 

The point is really this. Any person or group living in an alien 
society has certain adjustments to make. For example, the rudiments, 
at least, of a new language must be learned, and conformity to 
certain modes of behaviour, such as greeting and forms of address, 
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is necessary if friction is to be avoided. This process of adjustment 
is continuous throughout the life of the immigrant (as, of course, 
it is for the native), but, eventually, a point is reached at which the 
rate of change slows down considerably. Up to that point, change 
may or may not be in the direction of complete (i.e. monistic) 
assimilation. Nevertheless, at that point, some sort of solution to 
the immigrant’s adjustment problem has been reached. Can this be 
meaningfully regarded as incomplete, or arrested, assimilation? Or 
is it better to regard it as a substantive adjustment which is, in the 
sense as used above, non-assimilatory? To adopt the second stand- 
point is to draw attention away from the question ‘how much 
assimilation?’, and to direct it to the question, ‘what kind of 
adjustment?’. 

To return, briefly, to the problem of terminology; Sprott, in the 
above quotation, has introduced two concepts, ‘absorption’ and 
‘accommodation,’ which are only slightly less ambiguous than the 
concept of assimilation. Thus, by absorption, Eisenstadt means the 
process which, from the individual immigrant’s point of view— 
‘entails the learning of new réles, the transformation of primary 
group values, and the extension of participation beyond the primary 
group in the main spheres of the social system.’’® Clearly this usage 
does not imply the complete loss of identity referred to in Sprott’s 
formulation. Again, the concept of accommodation is used by 
Zubrzycki, following Park and Burgess, to mean a sort of transitional 
stage lying between the extremes of conflict and assimilation. Thus 
he says, ‘In this stage, the minority group still retains its separate 
identity and may not enjoy complete acceptance by other members 
of the native community.” 

It is not intended to carry this discussion of concepts any further, 
though a full analysis of them would certainly prove interesting. 
Enough has been said, however, to establish the point that the 
concepts of assimilation, accommodation and absorption are all too 
ambiguous to be used without qualification. In this article, therefore, 
the term ‘assimilation’ will only be used in the sense of complete, or 
monistic, assimilation, i.e. the process resulting in the complete 
elimination of difference, and the term ‘adjustment’ used in its 
widest sense to refer to those processes of change which occur in 
the individual immigrant or immigrant group regardless of their 
scope and direction. The question as to the adjustments made by 
the receiving society will not be raised here. 
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Displaced Persons and ‘Economic Immigrants.’ 


The D.P. is, in at least one important respect, different from the 
‘economic immigrant;’ he is above all an exile. He did not leave his 
homeland because of dissatisfaction with his opportunities there. He 
came to England from the German D.P. camps in search of better 
conditions, of course, but he did not leave home for that reason. 
He is primarily a political refugee, and he feels unable to return 
to his own country while its present political régime persists, 
because he is antipathetic towards it, and because he fears 
persecution. Yet he feels no bitterness towards his homeland, such 
as he might if its political structure had been deliberately changed 
by his own people. He feels that the régime is imposed upon it, 
and this heightens his sense of loyalty to it. Because, too, he has 
left behind friends and relatives, his mind is constantly focussed 
back into the past. From this distance of space and time, life at 
home is romanticized, intensifying the sense of nostalgia. There is 
too, perhaps, a sense of guilt, disguised or unrecognised, at having 
left home (although, for most, there was no choice) or, at least, at 
not having returned. ‘If the people at home. can stand it, I suppose 
I could,’ runs a familiar theme. Many D.P.s look forward to return- 
ing home eventually, and even those who think a change in the 
political structure of the Baltic States extremely unlikely still express 
a faint hope. Thus for example, the majority do not intend to 
become naturalized British subjects, ‘in case we can go home.’ 

This backward orientation has two related consequences. First, 
it makes for a generalized feeling of ‘temporariness’—life in the 
U.K. is conceived of as a sort of temporary halt on the way from 
the homeland to no one knows where. Second, it makes for an 
extremely unfavourable attitude towards assimilation."* In these 
ways, then, the D.P. differs radically from the type of immigrant 
who is drawn to a country. by the promise of better opportunities, 
and higher material standards of living. For the latter, the economic 
immigrant, there is a positive motivation towards settling down and 
assimilating. The D.P. is much more akin to the ‘settler’ whose 
long-run aim is to return to his homeland. This is not to say that 
there are no forces tending towards assimilation. Indeed, in any 
country in which the foreigner is at some disadvantage as compared 
with the native, there will be pressure on him to assimilate, if only 
from his own desire for equality. It is suggested, however, that the 
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D.P.’s attitude towards his homeland and his own condition tend 
to neutralize those forces. 


Obstacles to Adjustment. 


The Estonians in Leicester exhibit these tendencies to a fairly 
marked degree. Thus, for example, their reasons for coming to 
the U.K. were overwhelmingly of a negative kind. They came 
simply to avoid the intolerable conditions in the German D.P. camps. 
These reasons are expressed in several different ways: ‘to get work,’ 
‘to obtain better living conditions,’ ‘to begin a new life,’ ‘to escape 
conditions in Germany,’ and ‘England was the first country to admit 
D.P.s.’ Eight respondents to the questionnaire out of 41 have 
regretted coming to England, and another 16 have decided to leave 
again if it becomes possible. Many more (28) had thought of leaving 
again at some time, mainly to Canada, but in many cases because of 
illness (especially lung diseases), have been unable to do so. Of 
those who definitely wish to remain in England (20), only 5 had 
positive reasons, i.e. ‘I have made a home here’ and ‘I have a good 
job here.’ The rest had negative reasons, e.g. ‘I am too old to move 
again,’ or ‘I don’t want to go any further away from Estonia.’ The 
main reasons for wanting to re-emigrate were: “To obtain a higher 
standard of living’ (18) and ‘Because of the climate’ (16). The latter 
is difficult to interpret; it may mean any of three things, or, more 
likely, a combination of the three. First, for the D.P. climate may 
be an important marginal factor. Being to a large degree rootless, 
and being unable to return home, he may well decide to go to 
another country if it offers him a more congenial climate, and an at 
least comparable standard of living. Second, it may be a further 
manifestation of nostalgia; he wants to find a climate more nearly 
akin to that of his homeland. Finally the Fnglish climate is a 
stereotyped subject for complaint, and the D.P. may seize upon it 
as an acceptable reason for wanting to re-emigrate, when other, more 
deep-rooted dissatisfactions are felt, but less easily verbalized. 
Indeed, there is among these people a real, though vague need to 
search for something. Satisfaction having eluded them here, it is 
natural that they should feel it might be found elsewhere. Two 
comments made by respondents to the questionnaire help to illustrate 
the tendencies noted above, in particular what has been called the 
feeling of temporariness. One said, ‘I came to England only to work, 
not to settle down. I shali go on looking for other opportunities.’ 
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And the other, ‘One has become so used to wandering that it seems 
somehow wrong to stay in one place.’ Perhaps for some re-emigra- 
tion will result in success, and their restlessness will disappear; but 
for others uprooting may have caused a wound which no amount 
of material success will heal. 

As would be expected, it is the younger, single people who wish 
to re-emigrate, and the older, married people who wish to remain. 
It is also the better educated who show the most restlessness; 13 
of the 18 with primary or secondary school education only, as 
compared with 13 of the 29 people with grammar (gymmnasium) or 
technical education, wanted definitely to stay in this country. 
The reasons for this are not difficult to find. Practically all the D-P.s 
in this sample were employed as semi- or unskilled machine opera- 
tives, regardless of their training or capabilities. The better educated 
obviously feel that their work is below their capabilities, and, rightly 
or wrongly, think they would have better opportunities in Canada 
or the U.S.A. It should be pointed out here that this is not simply 
a matter of a desire for a better standard of living, though that 
obviously plays a part. Indeed earnings are quite high in the 
Leicester textile factories where most of the Estonians work. Their 
standard and pattern of living is more middle-class than working- 
class, although their objective position is definitely the latter. A 
substantial portion of the married ones own their own houses (19 
out of 30) or own jointly with other Estonians (4 out of 30). These 
houses are for the most part of the large ‘villa’ type, built c. 1900, 
and situated in the middle-class areas of the city. They have not 
yet penetrated to the upper-middle-class suburbs and satellite 
villages, but neither have they been pushed into the working-class 
sectors, and still less into the central slums. A few own cars, and 
almost all dress to middle-class standards. Materially they are not 
at all badly off. But for many there is little satisfaction to be derived 
from the job. ‘I don’t want to be a factory worker all my life’ is a 
frequent cry. But with insufficient knowledge of English, and 
diplomas and other educational certificates which are meaningless 
to most employers, they have little chance of escaping the factory. 
Here, too, it is probably the youngest who are hardest hit. They 
were at school when Estonia was invaded, and they have learned 
no skills, and no trades. The more highly skilled people have already 
left England again, and those who remain do so because they are too 
timid or, more often, because they have not been accepted by the 
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American or Canadian immigration authorities. 

Although, as was pointed out above, the material standard of 
living of the Estonians in Leicester is fairly high, many of them 
feel that they are worse off than they were in pre-war Estonia. Out 
of 36 respondents to questions on this point, 18 thought their present 
standard of living lower than it was in Estonia, 13 judged it to be 
about the same, and only § judged it higher. This may or may not 
accurately reflect the facts; it is the subjective evaluation of their 
position that counts. They also feel that their present standard of 
living is more or less fixed; only 3 of- those who believe they are 
worse off than they were in Estonia, think they have as good a 
chance as an Englishman of achieving a higher standard. On the 
other hand, almost all of them believe that they would have been 
better off if they had stayed in an independent Estonia. This attitude 
seems realistic enough. Pre-war Estonia, while not rich by, for 
example, modern American standards, was developing rapidly. 
Social mobility was high, and many of the younger people had high 
aspirations for the future which might well have been realized. 
Naturally enough, they suffer from frustrated ambition. 

There is, in addition, discrimination, on both what might be called 
the formal and informal level. An example of the former was the 
Minister of Labour’s undertaking that no D.P. would be placed in 
a vacancy while a suitably qualified British worker remained un- 
employed, and further, that in the event of unemployment occurring, 
the D.P.s would be the first to go.'* As instances of the more 
informal type of discrimination, supervisors or foremen might give 
the foreigner less overtime, or work which is less pleasant and 
carrying lower piece-rates, than he gives to. the British worker. 

It would seem likely that these factors: frustration, discrimination 
and the sense of nostalgia, militate against both adjustment and 
assimilation. This, however, is not the whole truth. While the first 
two of these, frustration of ambition and discrimination, undoubtedly 
do operate against the efforts of the D.P. to adjust himself to life 
in this country, the other factor, nostalgia, or the backward 
orientation of the D.P., may help adjustment. It does this, as will 
be shown later, by providing a common focus of loyalty based on 
shared experience, and shared hopes for the future, and by com- 
pensating for the lack of success in the economic sphere. 

Eventually, there is no doubt, some, if not all, will learn to set 
their aspirations at a lower level, and thus avoid the unsettling 
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effects of frustration. A recent conversation with an Estonian, a 
married man in his 30’s, illustrates this tendency. He said, almost 
apologetically, ‘I’m quite happy here now. I’m earning a good wage; 
I’ve got a nice house; and I can afford to eat well, and have a drink 
when I want it. What more do I want? I’m not going to sell up 
and go to Canada, though I wanted to once. It’s too risky. Those 
that have gone there are not as well off as they’d have us believe. 
My friends keep asking why I don’t go, but why should I?’ This 
was a man from a middle-class family, who had intended to enter 
one of the professions, but his education had been interrupted by 
the events of the war at the grammar school level. He appears to 
have learnt in the past few years to resign himself to a semi-skilled 
occupation which gives him as much security as most manual jobs, 
and which pays him well enough on a piece-work basis to enable 
him to enjoy a standard of living which compares well with that of 
people in occupations of higher prestige. Significantly, however, he 
appeared to be defending his decision against those who still favour 
selling up and trying again elsewhere. This man has, from many 
points of view, made a good adjustment. Yet he shows no sign of 
assimilating. His friends are almost exclusively Estonian; he speaks 
Estonian most of the time at work, and all the time at home; his 
English is still barely sufficient to enable him to carry on a sustained 
conversation; he eats Estonian-type food cooked in the Estonian 
manner. In short, he is still Estonian. 

It is interesting to compare him with another man, somewhat older 
and also of middle-class origin. In Estonia, he held an executive 
position with a large industrial firm. He is married to an English 
woman, and thus speaks English most of the time. He gave up his 
job as a machine operative for a lower-paid job which involved 
moving about the country. He did this because of the contacts he 
might make with business men. On the face of it, this was a man 
with a good chance of becoming assimilated. In fact he already 
exhibits some of the well-known indices of assimilation. Thus, he 
speaks English fluently, and regularly; he eats English food; he has 
intermarried with an English woman, and has become, a naturalized 
British subject; he associates with other Estonians rather in- 
frequently. Yet he appears ‘Anglicized’ on only the most superficial 
level, and, because his ambitions have neither been fufilled nor 
renounced, his adjustment may be less adequate than in the other 
case mentioned above. 
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In general, no efforts are being made to assimilate on even the 
most overt level of acquiring British citizenship. One or two have 
been naturalized or are awaiting it, but the great majority have not. 
The reason for this reluctance is that it might cause difficulty if a 
return to Estonia is later possible. Even those who favour naturaliza- 
tion do so only because it makes re-emigration easier! Again, no 
efforts are being made to establish intimate contact with English 
people; and this is true even of the young men, many of whom, if 
they are to marry, must marry outside their own national group, 
since the male-female ratio is 3:2. Undoubtedly there are barriers 
to such contact with English people. For example, 13 out of 41 
said that they found the language to be still a difficulty, and another 
9 mentioned other difficulties, mainly a lack of common interests. 
Only one person admitted to membership of an English organization, 
a local chess club, but the majority belong to the Estonian Church 
(Lutheran), and to the ‘Estonian Association in England.’ Partly 
through these organizations, there is a conscious effort to keep alive 
Estonian culture, language, and Estonian nationalism. Leaders of 
the Estonians, both locally and nationally, have continued to urge 
their compatriots to maintain their nationality and culture. There 
is thus a strongly entrenched desire on the part of individual 
Estonians, strengthened by the efforts of their leaders and the 
Estonian press, to maintain the separateness of the Estonian com- 
munity. It is manifested in the expressed attitudes of the sample 
to assimilation. ‘I am proud of my nationality;’ ‘no true Estonian 
would ever want to be anything else;’ ‘our duty is to remain Estonian,’ 
are some of the frequently expressed sentiments on this theme. 
There is no doubt that many do feel a sense of duty to remain 
unassimilated; a duty to the people who remain in Estonia, perhaps, 
more than to themselves. 

This, then, is the réle they accept, the réle of a foreigner in a 
land which tolerates them, if it does not take them to its bosom, 
and which provides them with a fair standard of living, and a 
measure of security. If the D.P.s themselves feel little love for their 
adopted country, that is only to be expected. They are fully aware 
that Britain accepted them more to augment its labour force than 
for humanitarian reasons. A good deal of bitterness was needlessly 
caused early in their stay here when the D.P.s found that they were 
under contract to remain in the jobs to which they were directed 
for three years, and not the expected one. Assimilation needs, above 
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everything else, a change of loyalty from the native to the receiving 
country. Their attitudes towards their homeland, and to their 
position here, together with the somewhat cool reception given them, 
particularly by organized labour, make such a change unlikely for 


some time to come. 


The Factors making for Adjustment. 

Yet, in spite of the difficulties faced by the D.P. in his efforts to 
adjust himself: frustration of ambition, bitterness at the loss of his 
home, discrimination, and the sense of insecurity’* of his first few 
years in this country, he has in large measure succeeded. There 
are, it is suggested, two main reasons for the D.P.s relative success 
in adjusting himself. First, the very existence of the sense of nostalgia 
already noted, and second, the existence of national communities 
and primary groups. 

The sense of nostalgia—the feeling of ‘living in a sort of suspended 
animation’ as one Estonian rather fancifully, but sincerely, put it— 
appears at first sight to be purely dysfunctional as far as adjustment 
is concerned. This is not, however, the whole truth. In addition 
to its manifest function of preserving the national culture as against 
a possible return to the homeland, and which, by itself, might be 
dysfunctional from the point of view of the D.P.’s adaptation to the 
norms and culture of the host society, nostalgia has certain latent 
functions.’® First, it has the effect of providing a fund of shared 
experience upon which the D.P. could draw while the process of 
reorientation is beginning. It provides a set of values upon which 
his life can be based when he is confronted by alien ones. Perhaps 
more important still, it provides a sense of purpose—to return. 
Thus, every D.P. has the duty towards what he conceives of as the 
liberation of his country, and even if there is nothing he can actively 
do, he can at least wait, and in doing so, keep his nationality 
and his culture intact. This orientation to the past is also, of course, 
a compensation for the frustration which the D.P.s have suffered 
during their exile, and its function in this respect is, perhaps, more 
readily apparent. Faced with a set of personal circumstances and 
external conditions which are conducive to either personal break- 
down or deviant behaviour, this seeking of pleasure in the past acts 
as a sort of safety valve. In so far as orientation to the past is 
indulged in as compensation, it will, of course, tend to lose its 
potency as success is either achieved, or aspirations are geared to 
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a more realistic assessment of the possibilities. It does, however, 
seem unlikely that all ties with the past will be cut, at least in the 
present generation. It is not denied that there are dangers in this 
backward orientation. The immigrant may live so much in the past 
that he loses touch with reality. He may so insulate himself from 
the present that both his personal and his social adjustment might 
suffer. Fortunately, this does not seem to be the case, and the DP. 
has generally been able to maintain an adequate balance between the 
demands of the present and future, and the satisfactions of the past. 
Having his memories to fall back on, as it were, he is more capable 
of putting up with the present, and facing the future with equanimity. 

These functions of nostalgia are particularly strong at the group 
level. For the isolated individual they are more important, but that 
much less powerful. For the member of a D.P. group at the primary 
(e.g. friends, neighbours, or kin), or the secondary (e.g. local 
association) level, the homeland acquires almost m:ystical significance. 
This is not simply a question of making patriotic speeches, or 
performing national dances and dramas, but of conversations in 
which ‘I remember’ becomes almost a refrain, and of the very act 
of using the mother-tongue. But the primary group is not wholly 
concerned with the past; one of its main functions is interpreting 
the present. 

There is no need to stress here the importance in general of 
primary groups in the social structure; modern sociology has 
established the point beyond question. What is to be done is to 
try to describe the particular way in which membership in the 
immigrant primary group affects the individual and his adjustment. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that, however sympathetic 
the members of the host society are towards immigrants, the 
immigrant is allotted the status of ‘foreigner,’ and this general status 
colours all the other statuses which he is allotted on the basis of his 
performance of specific réles. Thus, for example, his réle and status 
as ‘workmate’ are also those of ‘foreign workmate.’ If a D.P. is 
arrested for drunkenness (not that this is specially frequent), the 
local newspaper will report it as ‘D.P. found drunk,’ and so on. He 
is never allowed to forget that he is an alien. This is not to say that 
the label ‘foreign’ is invariably used in a derogatory way, though it 
frequently is. It is rather the natives’ way of placing him; of 
allocating him an overall status in the relevant context. There is 
also discrimination, as was mentioned above, as well as behaviour 
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which, though not discriminatory in itself, is interpreted as such 
by the immigrant. It is often extremely difficult to decide whether 
or not an action is discriminatory. For instance, when a D.P. is 
turned down for a job, he himself will tend to regard it as being 
discrimination while it may be the outcome of a rational choice by 
the employer, as, for example, when he thinks the applicant’s know- 
ledge of English is insufficient. Whichever it is, the result is the 
same; the D.P. thinks of himself as foreigner, and behaves as such. 

In addition to the general problem of his status as an alien, the 
D.P. has certain other, more specific problems. He must adopt 
certain attitudes towards those natives with whom he comes into 
contact. How shall he react to what appears to him as prejudice 
and discrimination? What sort of relationship is he expected to enter 
into with his neighbours, and with his workmates? How shall he 
go about buying a house? And so on. These problems are, of 
course, to a large degree personal problems, but they are not entirely 
so. Other D.P.s have the same problems, and they thus become 
problems for the whole group. The group, and especially the 
informal group helps to interpret the situation for the individual, 
and to provide answers to these problems. It does this by bringing 
together a number of people of broadly similar background and 
experience, and who share the same problems and the same interests. 
In the process of group interaction, solutions to their common 
problems emerge at the group level; solutions which carry the 
authority and prestige of the group. The individual feels that he 
is not alone in the attitudes he holds and the action he takes. This 
is not to say that the group necessarily defines the situation more 
accurately than could the individual alone, but it does define it more 
to his satisfaction. This, of course, is quite natural; it is a universal 
social process. Faced with a new problem, the individual first talks 
about it to others. In this way, solutions are found to specific 
problems as well as to the general problem of being a foreigner. 

As was noted above, crime and other forms of deviant behaviour 
might have been adopted as a solution to the D.P.s problems. 
Conditions were certainly ripe for such a development: under- 
privilege, frustration of ambition and status aspiration, and for some, 
a weakening of the control normally exercised by family ties. That 
such a solution was not adopted by the vast majority is probably due 
to three. main factors: a fear of deportation (D.P.s were to be 
allowed to remain in this country, ‘subject to good behaviour’), the 
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existence of a focussing point for their allegiance in their nationality 
and national culture, and the formation of national primary groups. 
The latter, as well as controlling his behaviour, help to satisfy the 
D.P.s need for status by giving him a position in its own social 
system. In the group, status is given or withheld on the basis of 
his acceptance or otherwise of its primary values, and one of the most 
important of these values is the preservation of national culture. 
These groups are, in fact, committed to this aim, and leaders often 
emerge because they embody the ideal of nationalism to the highest 
degree. If the individual immigrant is to enjoy the benefits of group 
membership, he must conform to its standards, and thus in helping 
him to solve his adjustment problems, it reinforces his separateness 
from the rest of the host society. In such ways as this, the DP. 
groups have a conservative, an anti-assimilatory effect. Yet, because 
they serve to maintain for the participating individuals a system of 
ordered, familiar, and to a large degree, stable social relationships, 
they have a profound positive effect on the immigrants’ adjustment. 
By forming an island of familiarity in the sea of alien culture, the 
immigrant group prevents serious personal breakdown and maladjust- 
ment, and allows the process of reorientation to the demands of the 
host society to be made gradually, and with the full support of a 
joint decision. 

Conclusion. 

This article has attempted to show that certain traits of D.P. life 
in contemporary England, such as the preoccupation with the past 
and the formation of closed national groups, are not, as at first 
appears, wholly dysfunctional from the point of view of adjustment. 
While it may be true that, at least in the short run, these traits 
retard assimilation, they are a positive aid to adjustment. It might 
finally be suggested, though this is more problematic, that, by 
easing the process of adjustment, these traits may, in the longer 
run, also aid assimilation by allowing it to proceed slowly, and from 
a stable starting point. To attempt to understand D.P. adjustment 
purely in terms of whether or not it is a step in the direction of 
complete assimilation is to obscure the functional value for adjust- 
ment of apparently anti-assimilatory tendencies. 
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Introduction. 


roblems in the area of military delinquency have received little 

attention in published British psychological or sociological 

literature. Since World War II only two books’:? and not 
more than half a dozen articles dealing with this subject have been 
published in Britain. Although military delinquency rarely comes 
to the attention of the civilian sociologist or criminologist the topic 
must be of importance to him for the behaviour of soldiers is 
associated with their pre-service backgrounds, and their military 
experiences affect their later adjustment to society at large. 

Until the recent reorganisation of the British Regular Army, it 
was supplemented by approximately 4,000 National Servicemen each 
formight. After completing their two years’ whole-time military 
service these soldiers return to the civilian community. Thus the 
interaction between the civilian community and the military sub- 
culture in relation to the National Service component alone has been 
considerable. Although plans have now been implemented to reduce 
the National Service strength of the Army, the military adjustment 
made by such a conscripted group has intrinsic interest and 
significance. The purpose of this paper is to give some orientation 
towards problems of adjustment in the military situation and the 
incidence of military delinquency among National Service soldiers. 


Adjustment to Army Life. 


It is now accepted that delinquency arises from a multiplicity of 
factors and that the presence of any particular factors in an individual 


* This paper is based on a section of a research project carried out in 
Britain and sponsored by the New Zealand Defence Scientific Corps. Access 
to unpublished material was obtained through the courtesy of the War 
Office but responsibility for all statements of fact and expressions of opinion 
in the paper rests solely with the writer. 
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history does not necessarily determine delinquent reactions. Further- 
more, no set of circumstances invariably precipitates delinquent 
behaviour even among those whom we may consider to be seriously 
predisposed. 

Without violating these principles, we may assume that any 
predisposition to military delinquency lies in the recruit’s pre-service 
personality development, this being a product of biological and 
social influences. Later, military experiences may reinforce this 
predisposition and precipitate delinquency. The emergence of 
delinquent behaviour must always depend on the nature of the 
predisposition and the severity of the situational stress. 

Clearly, this pre-service/service dichotomy of predisposing and 
precipitating factors is largely an administrative concept, but it has 
an operational value for prediction purposes. It is convenient also 
to use this division in discussing some of the factors which may 
influence military adjustment, though no direct cause-effect 
relationship is suggested. 

Prior to their call-up, potential National Servicemen vary in, the 
information they have about Army life, in their attitudes towards it, 
in expectations, and in motivation. The recruit’s willingness to 
learn new skills and his emotional preparedness to adjust to military 
conditions will depend on such factors. 

Attitudes towards military sérvice begin to develop long before 
enlistment is imminent. Hollingshead* has even suggested that their 
foundations are laid in early childhood. These attitudes are 
developed through quite subtle conditioning processes as well as 
through the direct acquisition of information. 

Potential National Servicemen probably have fewer incentives for 
their service than do volunteers. Certainly the necessity for con- 
scription is more difficult to appreciate in times of relative peace 
than in war. Conscription may represent an opportunity of 
escaping from an unsatisfactory personal situation for some young 
men, but there are others whose motivation will be positive. For 
them certain aspects of Army life may be expected to gratify specific 
needs such as travel, prestige, security, or adventure. Such expecta- 
tions as these may or may not be realistically grounded in any given 
case. Other soldiers will see in their forthcoming enlistment a chance 
to serve their country. Neither initially negative motivation nor 
self-seeking incentives necessarily preclude a soldier from performing 
his duty well. Nevertheless some appreciation of the need for his 
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service will assist a conscripted recruit to make the best of his 
situation. 

On entering the Army, the recruit comes under the jurisdiction 
of military law, a legal code which includes that body of law to 
which all citizens are subject but which extends its scope to provide 
for the special circumstances of military service. In the main, the 
recruit retains his civil legal rights and obligations but his personal 
freedom is restricted by this additional set of conditions. Within 
the framework fixed by military law, individual conduct is still 
further controlled by regulations and by the standards of the 
informal social group. 

Rose* has pointed out that in the U.S. Army such institutional 
characteristics have gradually moved towards greater flexibility and 
democratisation, Under these circumstances, one may easily 
exaggerate the contrast between civilian and military ways of life,° 
and, indeed, Spencer? has suggested that the personal readjustment 
made necessary by the change from civilian to soldier is only partly 
a umique experience. Yet adaptation to the military situation 
is likely to be especially difficult for the eighteen-year old who 
becomes a soldier by force of circumstance. He is still adolescent; 
often his level of emotional maturity lags behind his chronological 
age, and usually his call-up will be his first-—and most abrupt— 
break from home. 

At this time, the recruit is overwhelmed and confused by rules 
and the démands of discipline whereby he is forced to conform, 
without apparent reason, to military requirements reaching into 
almost every part of his everyday life.* A sense of insecurity is a 
normal concomitant of adjustment to these conditions, but it is a 
potential source of psychiatric danger to the dull and to the 
emotionally unstable.’ 

An increase in critical attitudes and some resentment towards the 
military system during the. first few months of service was found to 
be characteristic of drafted American soldiers in World War II.° 
Although the better educated recruits tended to be more critical 
than the others, they were also better able to appreciate the necessity 
for regulations and discipline than were the less educated soldiers. 

There are two aspects to military discipline. One is the extent 
to which the soldier is prepared to subordinate his individual desires 
to the needs of the military community. This will be determined 
largely by his pre-service attitudes and their reinforcement or other- 
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wise by military experiences. The other is brought out in the day 
to day enforcement of rules and regulations. The conscript may 
find difficulty in accepting this military code, particularly if his Army 
job is a semi-civilian one, for he may fail to appreciate the importance 
of a disciplinary system which finds its ultimate justification under 
active service conditions.‘ 

Re-adjustment must be effected in social relationships as well as 
in the more formal institutional aspects of Army life. Membership 
of the military group may be a supportive factor for some soldiers, 
but required conformity to its customs can induce anxiety among 
those who fail to make new emotional ties to support their physical 
absence from home,’ or who cannot accept the ethics of their new 
social group.'® Rejection by the informal group can intensify an 
already unsuccessful adjustment to military authority."* 

To the extent that group solidarity is achieved, and the military 
aims accepted by the group as a whole, the Army’s hierarchical 
system of control will be reinforced by the informal group. Under 
conditions of hardship, or of poor administration giving rise to 
inefficiency and boredom, and where for most men the deprivational 
features of Army life outweigh the compensatory factors, morale will 
be low. In these circumstances, since deviant behaviour may be 
considered to be closely related to the individual’s tolerance to 
situational stress, delinquency may result among the more seriously 
predisposed soldiers. 

Delinquency varies in seriousness according to the nature of the 
offence and the circumstances under which it is committed. Many 
minor military offences which are dealt with summarily cannot be 
categorised as crimes. On objective grounds, in fact, a high 
proportion of such delinquences can hardly be regarded as being 
on a par with breaches of by-laws. Though these increase the 
administrative burden, they are unlikely to be greatly reducible 
owing to the range of possible offences and the rigidity of 
disciplinary enforcement (it remains true that a particularly high rate 
of minor offences in a unit is one index of low morale). The 
important delinquency problem is raised by soldiers who commit 
more serious offences or who persistently commit minor ones. 


Incidence of Delinquency. 
The choice of a criterion for statistics of delinquency among 
National Servicemen presents some difficulty. Figures for summary 
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convictions at unit level cannot be used since many of the offences 
are minor, or more or less accidental, transgressions. On the other 
hand, statistics for National Servicemen convicted by courts-martial 
cannot be separated from figures of convictions for the whole Army. 
The best criterion available consists in figures for National Service 
soldiers committed to detention barracks or military prison. Most 
soldiers in this category have been convicted by court-martial for a 
serious crime or for the culminating offence of a series of minor 
ones, and have been sentenced to detention for at least 28 days. 
This criterion omits men convicted by civilian courts and also those 
who receive suspended sentences. 

The application of this delinquency criterion for 1953 is shown 
in Table 1. During that year committals amounted to 0.88 per cent 
of the average National Service strength. 


TABLE 1. 


Offences of National Service soldiers committed 
to detention barracks in 1953 


Offence No. % 
Desertion, absence without leave aa 815 44 
Theft, etc. ~ — 372 20 
yo samaaaas insubordination es am 123 6 
Assaul al se 90 5 
renee — = a 15 I 
Other military offences es ins on 389 21 
Other civil offences in wis 58 3 

Total 1862 100 


Obviously, only a very small proportion of serving National 
Servicemen commit offences serious enough to warrant detention 
away from their own units. Two available comparisons are of 
interest, though difficult to assess. Blair’* estimated that the number 
of Canadian Army offenders committed to detention barracks 
averages between 3 per cent and 4 per cent of the total Army 
strength at any one time. This estimate refers to Regular soldiers, 
and the delinquency rate of Regulars in Britain is known to be 
higher than that of National Servicemen. The total wartime intake 
into U.S. military prisons and detention barracks of court-martialled 
soldiers amounted to just over one-half of 1 per cent of all men who 
passed through the U.S. Army.'* The difficulty of equating war- 
time with peacetime figures does not need emphasis. Inadequate 
as these statistics are for our purpose we may at least conclude that 
serious delinquency among National Service soldiers does not reach 
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remarkable proportions. At the same time, our figures do not give 
any indication of the incidence of lesser, but not necessarily trivial, 
offences which may foreshadow more serious crimes. 

The nature of the offences listed in Table 1 is striking. Of the 
committals shown, 71 per cent were for specifically military offences. 
Approximately similar percentages have been noted in the U.S. 
literature. MacCormick and Evjen’* reported that 64 per cent of 
24,000 court-martialled U.S. soldiers had been convicted solely for 
military offences, and 73 per cent for purely military crimes as their 
main offence. An analysis of the crimes of 500 U.S. soldiers con- 
secutively admitted to a detention barracks showed that 67 per cent 
of these men had been convicted for specifically military offences.** 
More recently, of a random sample of U.S. Navy offenders under 
detention, 73 per cent had committed purely Service offences.’* The 
proportion of military to civilian offences seems to be stable and 
suggests that deviant behaviour as a manifestation of underlying 
personality maladjustment tends to be defined by the subculture in 
which it is expressed. 

The delinquency rate of National Servicemen shows no exception 
to the previously recorded conclusion that a high percentage of 
military offences are committed by a small number of persistent 
offenders, i.e., by a small percentage of the population at risk (see 
Table 2). 

TABLE 2. 
Recidivism of National Service soldiers 
committed to detention barracks in 1953 


No. of No. of 
previous cases of total 
committals committals 
° I1I3 60 
I 370 20 
2 171 9 
3¢ 208 II 
Total 1862 100 


While Table 2 reveals that nearly half the military delinquency 
may be attributed to soldiers who have served sentences previously, 
the real extent of recidivism is greater than this since many of the 
soldiers classified as first offenders are likely to be recommitted. 

The rate of recidivism is higher among soldiers who commit 
purely military offences than among those who commit crimes for 
which they could have been punished as civilians,’’ and the most 
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frequent offence, absence without leave, has the worst prognosis. 
Fairly high recidivist rates have been noted in other reports. A war- 
time investigation of two military delinquent samples showed that 
of one, 31 per cent had committed one or more previous offences, 
and that of the other sample, 27 per cent had been convicted at 
least once previously."* Main and Wilson’* found that 24 per cent 
of a large sample of soldiers under sentence had served sentences 
before, and that 70 per cent of those who had absented themselves 
without leave were recidivists. Both these investigations included 
soldiers convicted summarily. Omess and Stouffer?® examined the 
records of 1,000 U.S. Navy offenders and reported that 55 per cent 
of those court-martialled had been in detention before. A similar 
percentage of recidivists was noted among another sample of U.S. 
Navy prisoners by Boshes and Hermann.’' 

Offenders committed to detention barracks or military prison 
actually serve longer in the Army than the normal two-year period, 
for time spent in detention does not count for National Service. 
Some, considered to be irredeemable after repeated attempts to 
reform them, are discharged for misconduct. Only 191 such National 
Servicemen were discharged in this way during 1953, and nearly all 
of them had served lengthy sentences first. 


Conclusion. 

The cost of military delinquency is formidable in terms of time, 
money, and manpower. The costs are disproportionately high even 
when the delinquency rate is not exceptionally high. In the case 
of the commonest military offences—absence and desertion—the cost 
of apprehending the absentee, returning him to his unit, and the loss 
of his working time while absent is additional to the usual court- 
martial expenses. Whatever the offence, courts-martial and other 
legal processes are expensive and time consuming. If the offender 
is sentenced to detention his accommodation and supervision are 
public investments yielding only a limited return. Furthermore, the 
detrimental effects on the morale of other soldiers, and on training 
and operational efficiency are considerable. Taking ‘all costs into 
account, a delinquent soldier costs the country very much more than 
does his non-delinquent comrade.** 

As there is no universal single cause or group of causes of military 
delinquency, it would be unrealistic to expect to isolate and 
extirpate basic military causal factors. There are two practicable 
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methods of approach to reducing the incidence of delinquency.” 
The first is to remove or modify as many of the commonly pre- 
cipitating factors as possible. This may be assumed to be a 
continuous practice in good units, although more research is 
necessary for further definition of such factors. The second method 
is to attempt to identify potential military delinquents at the begin- 
ning of their service, and later to institute a programme of supportive 
measures, More research is necessary before executive use of pre- 
diction methods is feasible in this field, but any additional 
reduction of delinquency will be in the interest of the whole com- 
munity as well as being of military value. 
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“THE MEANS TEST’: 


A small survey of public reactions to the Means 
Test and its application to the Social Services* 


Arthur F. Willcocks 





he post-war decade in this country has been marked by a vast 
expansion in the social services provided by central and local 
government—an expansion large enough for the country to 

lay claim to the title of ‘Welfare State.’ The whole basis on which 
most of these services have been erected was that they should be 
equally available to all irrespective of income and resources. Access to 
the service would depend only on such qualifications as the number of 
National Insurance contributions paid, the need for medical treat- 
ment, etc. with no reference (or only in limited instances) to the 
means (or ability to pay) of the recipient. This access to the service 
‘as of right’ was, in a sense, ‘given’ to the nation by Sir William 
(now Lord) Beveridge in his report of 1942. This access ‘as of 
right’ has been justified on many grounds. It has been argued that 
it is administratively easier to give benefits (in cash or kind) to all 
than to undertake the costly and timeconsuming task of ascertaining 
the means of each applicant. Again it has been justified on grounds 
of democratic humanity—that all are equal in the sight of the ballot 
box and all should be equal in terms of benefits from State services 
—an equality which applies only, of course, to the recipient, not to 
the taxpayer. The justification, often used and here most pertinent, 
is that the ‘people won’t stand for it-—somehow it has come to be 
part of the fabric of politicians’ thought (or at least some of them) 
that the means test is an indignity no one should be asked to submit 
to when in a position of need. It is worthy of note .that there is 


* I must record my appreciation of the help and advice at all stages in 
this survey of Professor D. C. Marsh, Head of the Department of Social 
Science. He has always been most willing to help and unstinting in time 
and advice. My thanks, too, are due to the students who, in the heat of the 
I Ee OSE Sie SS See SS ES oS Se To them 
is credi' 
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rarely an extension of this argument to the income tax ‘means test.’ 

It is this latter argument which has seemed, to the writer, to be 
of dubious weight in times of prosperity. A small survey has been 
made to see how far adults, chosen at random, react to the prospect 
of a means test. The aim has been to see if there is a majority in 
favour of the means test, or against it, and to see if people feel very 
strongly about it. Memories of the 1930’s, life in the ‘depressed 
areas,’ trade union membership and other factors have been sug- 
gested as affecting views on the means test and the survey has sought 
to test some of these factors. One conclusion can be stated right away 
—no interviewer was sworn at or cursed for mentioning such a phrase 
and little or no evidence of strong emotional reactions were found. 
Such evidence as the survey produced suggests that for those inter- 
viewed the idea of the means test was something rather unreal 
(but, as will be shown, the phrase ‘means test’ needed no explanation 
to two-thirds of those interviewed). Whether or not a similar re- 
action would be produced in the actual application of a means test 
is hard to say, but many of the interviewers felt that their inter- 
viewees would ‘put up with it’ as they put it with many other minor 
irritations. 


The Survey 

The survey, which was undertaken by final year students of the 
Social Science Department of the University of Nottingham as a 
requisite part of their degree course, was made in June 1956. Each 
student was given a questionnaire to complete for each interview 
and in addition a briefing sheet containing the names and addresses 
of the interviewees, together with instructions for conducting the 
interview. The questionnaire’ which was read (or paraphrased) by 
the student interviewer was found in practice to be imprecise in 
some respects as no time for a pilot survey was available. For this 
reason, as is pointed out below, certain information could not be 
used. 


The Sample 
Two areas of the City of Nottingham were chosen, one pre- 
dominantly a local authority housing estate of the inter-war years 
and the other a private enterprise estate of the same period. The 
two estates were selected, in part for their proximity to the 
University, and in part to enable a comparison to be made between 
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the views of the council house tenants and house owners. The areas 
are both part of the same municipal Ward and both are served by 
the same bus routes and use the same shopping area. They lie one 
to the north and the other to the south of one of the main roads 
out of Nottingham. 

A sample of the adult population of these two areas was obtained 
from the electoral register,’ every eighth name on the register being 
extracted, only service voters being excepted in favour of the name 
next below. This sampling process gave a total sample of 386 adults 
out of a total ‘population’ of 3077 adults. 





TABLE I. 
The sample selected and the total number on the electoral 
Register 
Number on Electoral Register Sample 
Males* 1,483 185 
Females 1,594 201 
Total 3,077 386 
Sources: Electoral Register, County Borough of Nottingham, valid from 


October, 1955. 


{nterviewers were instructed to call at the addresses given, and if 
unable to make contact with the named person after visits on at 
least three occasions at different times in the day, the questionnaire 
was to be marked ‘Not In.’ The large number ‘Not In’ (37) may 
have been due, in part, to holidays. All in all it proved impossible 
to question 101 persons of the 386 sought, leaving a completed 
sample of 285 persons.‘ No attempt was made to seek substitutes 
or make further calls on those ‘Not In.’ Those contacted and 
refusing to co-operate were very few; indeed the refusal rate of 
7.7% is gratifyingly low for interviewers all participating in this 
sort of work for the first time. 

It had been hoped to make some assessment of social class on the 
basis of the occupation of the interviewee. Questions were asked 
to this effect, but the information gleaned by the interviewers proved 
insufficient to make any reliable estimate of social class. Had time 
allowed a pilot survey, reliable estimates might have been possible. 
It has, therefore, been necessary to concentrate on three main 
features, the sex, age and type of housing (i.e. ownership, etc.) of 
the interviewee. Table II sets out the sample interviewed under 


these headings. 
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TABLE II. 
The Sample: By Sex, Age, House Ownership, etc. 


























Males 
House L.A. Other 
Age All Owners Tenants Tenants 
21-30 19 2 15 2 
31-50 80 26 53 I 
51-65 35 8 26 I 
Over 65 14 6 7 I 
Total 148 42 101 5 
Females 
House L.A. Other 
Age All Owners Tenants Tenants 
21-30 16 5 9 2 
<< i = pf 2 
4 12 32 2 
Over 65 II 7 2 2 
Total 137 40 go 7 





N.B. No attempt was made to discover whether or not the interviewee 
was the actual owner or tenant but simply whether the family of 
which they were one were 4 ~ f4-y-4-y— There are, 
therefore, not necessarily fi house owners under 30. In all 
probability they were daughters of house owning families. 

In addition to finding out the age, sex and house ownership, etc, 
of the interviewee, the questionnaire recorded the marital status and 
number of children, the occupation of the interviewee (or her 
husband), whether or not the interviewee belonged to a Trade Union, 
and whether or not the interviewee had ever lived outside Notting- 
ham. Some comparison of the views of Trade Unionists with those 
of the non-Trade Unionists proved possible’ but whether residence 
in other areas (e.g. the ‘depressed areas’) influenced the feelings on 
the means test it was not possible to discover as the results showed 
little evidence of any immigration from the ‘depressed areas.’ This 
latter point is, in itself, rather surprising bearing in mind the relative 
prosperity of the area even in the deepest of the depression. 
The Questionnaire 

The main body of the questionnaire was concerned to discover 
the views of those interviewed on the means test in general and in 
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specific cases when related to certain of the social services. For this 
purpose the questions were of three main types. There were, firstly, 
two questions concerned with means test in general, the first simply 
asking whether or not the interviewee agreed with a means test being 
applied to those seeking to use the social services, and the second 
question (a logical corollary of the first) whether or not an upper 
income limit be set for free or partially free use of the services. 
These two questions® (the results of which are analysed below) were 
asked firstly without explanation of the phrase ‘means test’ and if 
answered without further query, the interviewer was instructed to 
mark the questions as answered ‘before explanation.’ If the inter- 
viewee showed doubt the interviewer was told to explain the phrase, 
to re-ask the question and to mark the schedule accordingly. It 
should, perhaps, be added that those answering before explanation 
also had the phrase explained to them after answering the question 
merely as a precautionary measure. 

The second and numerically largest group of questions sought the 
views of the interviewee on the application of the means test to 
specific social services, housing, national insurance, national health 
service, education and national assistance. In all 11 questions were 
asked which directly sought views on the means test in these services. 
A final group of questions were of a miscellaneous character—e.g. 
whether or not the interviewee accepted the idea of local and central 
subsidy of local authority housing rents, of private medical and 
educational’ facilities, etc. 


The Results 


The results analysed in the following pages are based on the two 
main questions which headed the questionnaire and on a majority 
score on them and the other 11 questions concerning the means test. 
The detailed results in relation to each social service are not dealt 
with here. 

The application of a means test must almost inevitably mean 
that at some point in the income scale free or partially free use of 
the service must cease. The second general question. was, therefore, 
devoted to asking whether or not the interviewee would set such 
an income limit, and if so, at what level. The figures given in 
answer to the second part proved of little value for analysis. The 
answers to the main part were, however, analysed and the results 
are stt Out in Table IV. 
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TABLE IV. 


Summary of Answers, by Sex, Age, House Ownership, etc. to the Second Main Question: ‘Would you set an 


upper income limit for the free use of the social services?’ 























A. By Persons 
All House L.A. Other Aged Over 
Answering Sample Owners Tenants Tenants 21-30 31-50 51-65 65 Males Females 
Yes one ite 117 29 85 3 14 67 25 II 65 52 
No - sas 122 38 719 5 13 64 39 6 68 54 
Don’t know saa 29 8 18 3 4 8 II 6 10 19 
In some cases... 16 6 9 I 4 5 5 2 5 II 
Total est ins 284* 81 19! 12 35 144 So 25 148 136 
* One questionnaire was only partially completed and did not include the answer to this question. 
B. By percentages* 
All House L.A. Other Aged Over 
Answering Sample Owners Tenants Tenants 21-30 31-50 51-65 65 Males Females 
Yes gue ee 41.2 35.8 44-5 25.0 40.1 46.5 31.3 44.0 43.9 38.2 
No — ‘ss 42.9 46.9 41.4 41.7 37.1 44.4 48.8 24.0 45-9 39.7 
Don’t know ~ 10.2 9.9 9.4 25.0 11.4 5.6 13.8 24.0 6.8 14.0 
In some cases... 5.7 7.4 4.7 8.3 11.4 3.5 6.3 8.0 3.4 8.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





* Percentages are rounded off and may, therefore, not always total 100.0%. 
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It is immediately evidezt from the Tables so far adduced that a 
larger number of people are against the means test than in favour 
of it. In neither case, however, is there an absolute majority against 
the test, indeed if those who answered the questions with the phrase 
‘In some Cases’ are added to those who answered affirmatively, 
47.2% im one case, and 46.9% in the other favour the application 
of a means test. The higher percentage who favour the income limit 
in the second question tempts one to speculate that when the problem 
of the means test is presented in the concrete form of having to 
exclude some people in the income scale, some interviewees found 
their views on the ‘means test’ as an abstraction altered. Indeed of 
the 130 who were against the means test on the first question 34 
(or rather more than a quarter) were in favour of the corollary, the 
income limit. Similarly of 96 who answered the first question 
affirmatively 24 (or one quarter) answered negatively whether or not 
to set an income limit. This perhaps suggests that for almost a 
quarter of the sample answers on the means test were not thought 
through to the possibility of setting an income limit. 

To many readers it may well seem an impossible task to answer 
a simple ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to such widesweeping questions as the two 
main questions. Not so, however, to those interviewed. A surpris- 

vw percentage felt they didn’t know (7% and 10.2%) and, 
im some respects, even more surprising (at least to the framer of the 
questions) were the few who took the apparently easy way out of 
sitting on the fence—‘in some cases’ (i.e. 13.4% and 5.7%). It 
would, therefore, seem that, of the sample interviewed, 79.8% in 
one case and 84.1% in the other had sufficiently decided views on 
the means test to return the answer of ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ It could hardly 
be argued that the sample had no views on the means test, indeed 
it is apposite to ask how far it proved necessary to explain the phrase 
‘means test’ to those interviewed. As Table V shows, a substantial 
percentage knew (or thought they knew) the meaning of the phrase. 

As will be seen from these tables about two-thirds of the sample 
needed no explanation of the phrase before answering the questions, 
although there are considerable variations when the sample is divided 
by the three main characteristics used. These latter will be referred 
to again later, but it is worth drawing attention to the high percent- 
ages ‘before explanation’ for house owners, for males and for those 
of 31-50 years. 
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TABLE V. 


Persons answering the First and Second main question,’ before and after explanation of the phrase ‘Means Test,’ 


by Sex, Age, House Ownership, etc. 























A. By Persons 

Answering All House L.A. Other Aged Over 

Questions Sample Owners Tenants Tenants 21-30 31-50 51-65 65 Males Females 
Before explanation 191 62 122 7 20 104 50 17 III 80 
After explanation... 93 19 69 5 15 40 30 8 37 56 
Total ise a 284 81 191 12 35 144 80 25 148 136 
B. Percentages 

Answering All House L.A. Other Aged Over 

Questions Sample Owners Tenants Tenants 20-31 30-51 50-65 65 Males Females 
Before explanation 67.3 76.5 63.9 58.3 57.1 72.2 62.5 68.0 75.0 58.8 
After explanation 32.7 23.5 36.1 41.7 42.9 27.8 37-5 32.0 25.0 41.2 
Total wee «+ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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TABLE VI. 
Answers to the First Main Question by whether answered Before or After 
the Explanation.* 


Answering Question: All Answers 
Sample Yes No’ Don’t know In some cases 





Before Explanation 191 61 97 II 22 
After Explanation 93 35 33 9 16 





The high percentage of the sample who were prepared to make 
a definite answer has been mentioned and the number who needed 
no explanation shown. It is, therefore, interesting to enquire whether 
or not those who needed no explanation were more decided in their 
views than their less knowledgeable colleagues. Table VI shows 
that those who needed no explanation were slightly more inclined 
to give definite answers—82.7% of those who needed no explanation 
answering ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ as against only 73.1% of the less knowledge- 
able interviewees. A similar pattern emerges in the answers to the 
second question, the whole giving a result which is perhaps to be 
expected (if to a less marked degree than expected). 

The degree of certainty and the degree of consistency in the 
answers given can be taken two steps further, by firstly a comparison 
of the results of the first question with those of the second, and by 
secondly aggregating the answers to the full thirteen ‘means test’ 
questions on the questionnaire. To look first at the comparison 
between the first two questions, a table of answers to the two 
questions combined is set out. 

TABLE VII. 
Comparison of Answers to the two Main Questions.*® 











Question 1 
All Yes No Don’t know _In some cases 

Those answering ... 284 96 130 20 38 
Question 2 

Yes ~n — 2 57 34 6 20 

No eis oo 24 79 8 II 

Don’t know sae 29 9 10 6 4 

In some cases... 16 6 7 ° 3 





From this table the degree of uncertainty is shown to be relatively 
small—only six people in 284 had to answer ‘don’t know’ to both 
questions and only three sat on the fence (in some cases) in answer 
to both questions. On the other side of the picture the degree of 
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TABLE VIII. 


Persons answering the two main questions either both in affirmative 


or both in negative.'° 
By Sex, Age, House Ownership, etc. 

















A. By Persons 
Answering All House L.A. Other Aged Over 
both Questions Sample Owners Tenants Tenants 21-30 31-50 51-65 65 Males Females 
Yes 57 18 37 2 9 31 14 3 30 27 
No wee 79 20 56 3 9 37 ‘28 5 47 32 
Sample 284 81 191 12 35 144 80 25 148 136 
B. By Percentages 
Answering All L.A. Other Aged Over 
both Questions Sample p mn Tenants Tenants 21-30 31-50 51-65 65 Males Females 
Yes 20.1 22.0 19.4 16.7 25.7 21.5 17.3 12.0 20.3 19.7 
No ive 27.8 24.4 29.3 25.0 25.7 25.7 34.6 20.0 31.8 23.4 
Sample 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
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consistency in the answers is shown as 136 of the 284, or nearly 
half the sample, the majority being against the means test. In other 
words a relatively small group were unable to give a definite answer, 
and a large group (almost half) were consistent in their answers to 
these two questions. 

Secondly, the analysis of Table [IX is based on the total answers 
to thirteen questions (including the two already mentioned) which 
demanded answers on the application of the means test. It was 
theoretically possible for a person to have scored any number of 
yes or no answers from nought to thirteen (in all cases, there was 
a third answer of ‘don’t know’). In fact only 25 people failed to 
achieve 7 or more ‘Yes’ answers (or a similar number of No’s) and 
of these only 5 (of a sample of 285) had 7 or more ‘Don’t know’ 
answers. 

In all, 83 interviewees answered ‘Yes’ to the questions seven or 
more times while 177 answered ‘No’ a similar number of times. 
Of the 83 with an affirmative majority only one, a woman, answered 
all the questions in the affirmative and three men, all but one in 
the affirmative. A ‘straight ticket’ for the negative answers was found 
in § cases (4 men and one woman) and in twelve more cases only 
one question was not answered negatively. It is, perhaps, interesting 
to add here that of the fifteen persons who answered twelve questions 
in the same way, three answered the first main question in the 
opposite sense to the rest of the questions, further evidence to suggest 
a small group who were not clear on the meaning of the main or 
rather general question. 

To digress for a moment it is possible to add weight to 
Table IX by listing the questions which were usually the cause 
of people changing from their general view on the means test. Taking 
the 44 people who answered Yes to nine to twelve questions in- 
clusively, two questions on the means test and the education service 
attracted 33 negative answers and one on National Health 16 more. 
Of the 33 negative answers on Education 19 came from people with 
children under the school leaving age. Looking at the other group 
of 113, those who answered nine to twelve questions negatively, 
more than half (66) answered ‘Yes’ to the question whether or not 
National Assistance should be given on a means test. Next in pop- 
ularity for the infrequent ‘yes’ on these questionnaires were two 
questions on the means test and local authority housing which 
together attracted 74 positive answers. Of these 49 came from 
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TABLE IX 


Persons answering seven or more questions in the same sense. 




















A. By Persons 
Answering 7 or All House L.A. Other Aged Over 
more Questions Sample Owners Tenants Tenants 21-30 31-50 51-65 65 Males Females 
Yes axe ies 83 26 52 5 II 43 20 9° 36 47 
No eee aie 177 43 128 6 22 94 50 II 107 7O 
Sample ‘ha 285 82 191 12 35 144 81 25 148 137 
B. By Percentages 
Answering 7 or All House L.A. Other Aged Over 
more Questions Sample Owners Tenants Tenants 21-30 31-50 51-65 65 Males Females 
Yes oda oo oz 31.7 27.2 41.7 31.4 29.9 24.7 36.0 24.3 34.3 
No. use 62.1 52.4 67.0 §0.0 62.8 65.3 61.7 44.0 72.3 $1.1 
Sample - 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 





N.B. As explained earlier 25 questionnaires did not show a majority of 
7 or more for ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ answers. 
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persons in local authority housing. Here as in the previous group 
there is a suggestion of self interest swaying the answer against 
the general pattern of answers. This suggestion, however, cannot 
be totally substantiated for it is not clear from the information 
gleaned whether or not the interviewees expected personally to 
benefit or to lose by the application of a means test. It would be 
interesting to discover, in fact, how far expectation of benefit or 
loss would be borne out in the actual application of a test. One 
question which perhaps, therefore, showld have been asked (and 
was not) was whether or not the application of a means test meant 
the interviewee would expect to benefit. 

We have now outlined in some detail the results obtained and 
an attempt at some conclusions must be made. Pride of place must 
obviously be given to the consistency of the majority view against 
the means test. It is borne out most strikingly in the sum total of 
answers to the thirteen questions when 83 persons accepted the 
means test in a majority of answers whilst 177 rejected it—more 
than twice as many. This suggests that as one moves away from 
the general question of the applicability of the means test and begins 
to ask about it in relation to specific services the views against it 
grown in number. Despite the lack of emotionalism discovered by 
the interviewers, there is still a large body of people opposed to 
the idea of a means test and to its application to the social services. 

The survey has revealed that those interviewed had definite views 
on the means test, had, in most cases, no need of explanation, and 
were, in rather fewer cases, consistent in their answers to the 
questions. Perhaps most surprising of all (at least to the writer) 
is the very small percentage who ‘didn’t know.’ The percentages 
in this column had been confidently forecast as much higher. 

It remains now to discover how far (and in what direction) the 
various characteristics of the interviewee apparently affected his 
views on the means test. It was the hypothesis behind the survey 
that age, type of housing, Trade Union membership, residence in 
depressed areas and use of the social services would all effect the 
results. As the following paragraphs bear out, in this hypothesis 
the writer was, by and large, disappointed. 


House Ownership, etc. 
It will be recalled that interviewees were classified according to 
whether they were part of the house owning family, a local authority 
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tenant family or some other tenant family. The houses in the areas 
picked being mostly of the small type (at most 3 bedrooms) as was 
expected few ‘other tenants’ were found and analysis can therefore 
be concentrated on the other two groups. 

Looking over the Tables one finds that in Table IIIb the per- 
centage of house owners saying ‘Yes’ is markedly above, and that 
saying ‘No’ markedly below, the figures for the sample as a whole. 
This was in answer to the first and major question on whether or 
not means tests should be applied to the social services. On the 
second question about setting an income limit to the free use of 
the services an interesting reversal of percentages takes place, in 
this case the house owner percentage in the affirmative answer is 
below, and the negative answer above, the sample figures (35.8% 
and 46.9% as against 41.2% and 42.9% for the sample). The dif- 
ference could be accounted for by postulating that the house owning 
groups are those most likely to lose access to the social services by 
an upper income limit and that self-interest caused a swing of votes. 
Taking the first two questions together, however, in Table VIII the 
former pattern is restored though in a much less marked way. Table 
IX on the answers to all thirteen questions again shows the similar 
trend but in no marked degree except in the group which answered 
‘No’ to most questions. 

Turning to the local authority tenant group, the obverse of the 
pattern above described is evident though a glance at Tables III, 
IV, VIII and IX will show that the differences are much less marked. 
It may well be that the tenants of the local authority houses are 
much less of a ‘one social class’ group than the house owning group. 

One may attempt a conclusion thus far by saying that house 
owning groups tend to favour the means test slightly more and 
local authority tenant groups slightly less than the sample as a whole, 
but that in each case where self-interest (the income limit cutting 
you out—or giving you a better chance if you are below it) seems 
to dictate a change of sides there is a slight evidence of such a 
change. It would have been instructive to have been able to correlate 
income with this change of sides in response to self interest and to 
discover if there is a point in the scale when one begins to think an 
income limit would cut one out of benefits of the social services. 


Sex 
Two conclusions seem reasonably clear from the Tables adduced. 
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In the first place it seems evident that the men in the sample were 
less in favour of the means test than the women. In answer to the 
first question on the questionnaire 54.7% of the men were against 
the means test as against only 36.0% of the women; on the second 
question the similar figures were 45.9% and 39.7%, the same pattern 
but slightly less marked. Taking the two questions together and 
using those who answered both negatively we find 31.8% of the 
men and only 23.4% of the women. Most clearly of all this trend 
is born out in Table [X which takes the total of answers to all 
questions, where 72.3% of the men were predominantly against the 
means test as against only 51.1% of the women. Taking the figures 
for the affirmative answers a similar pattern emerges—namely the 
men less inclined to favour the means test than the women. One 
other figure must do service to finally support this conclusion—of 
the seventeen persons who answered all or ali but one of the means 
test questions in the negative, thirteen were men. In all the analyses 
used the men in the sample were more likely to be against the ap- 
plication of a means test than the women. 

A second conclusion in relation to the sex distribution of the 
answers, which, in part, follows on from the first, is, that the women 
in the sample were more disposed to give the answers ‘don’t know’ 
or ‘in some cases’ than the men. In answer to the first question 
27.2% of the women gave such answers and only 14.2% of the men; 
and in answer to the second question the pattern is similar—22.1% 
of the women and only 10.2% of the men giving indecisive answers. 
Taking the two questions together, 77 men and 59 women answered 
either ‘Yes’ to both or ‘No’ to both whilst the remainder, 71 men 
and 77 women, gave inconsistent or indecisive answers. Again 
whilst only five men could not muster enough decision or con- 
sistency to produce seven answers in one direction or the other, 
twenty of the 137 women were in this predicament. Of this twenty, 
one answered only four questions of the thirteen, three produced 
seven or more ‘don’t know’ answers and the remaining sixteen were 
totally undecided in that they could produce an absolute majority 
for no type of answer. The total picture is, therefore, one of the 
women in the sample being much less decided than the men and 
much more willing to use the ‘don’t know’ or ‘in some cases’ 
answers. 

In the full analysis the women show up as less knowledgeable, 
less consistent and less opposed to the means test than the men. 
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Age 

Of the three main characteristics used in this paper, there only 
remains that of the age of the interviewee. The conclusion here is 
a very tentative but not a totally inexplicable one. To repeat all the 
figures would only tend to complicate the paper, Table II, IV, VIII 
and IX showing a tendency for the percentage of people willing to 
say ‘Yes’ to the means test greater in the youngest age group and 
least in the highest age group. Indeed in one or two places a perfect 
pattern of declining acceptance of the means test with age seems 
to appear. Unfortunately, the choice of age-groups has left something 
to be desired here and it may well be that had a smaller age group 
(and a more regular one) been adopted the pattern would have 
emerged more clearly. Undoubtedly the larger sized groups used, 
of 31-50 and 51-65 have blurred the picture in the middle of the 
age range. However, the figures are suggestive of some support for 
the tentative hypothesis that the younger adults in the community 
are less likely to be antagonistic to the idea of a means test. 


Trade Union Membership 


Mention has now been made of the three main features studied, 
but other information was sought about those interviewed including 
whether or not the interviewee was a member of a trade union and, 
if so, whether he had attended a branch meeting during the first 
six months of 1956. The 285 people interviewed were made up of 
170 employed, 100 non-employed and 15 retired (these definitions 
could not be too tightly drawn because of incomplete information 
on the occupation of the interviewee). In the sample 78 people 
claimed trade union membership of, in all, thirty-three unions. Only 
five of these unions had five or more members in the sample, namely 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the Union of Shop Distributive 
and Allied Workers, the National Union of Railwaymen, the As- 
sociation of National and Local Government Officers (N.A.L.G.O.) 
and the Transport and General Workers Union. The Trade Unionists 
are set out by age, sex, etc. in Table X. 

Of the 78 members 26 said that they had attended a branch 
meeting in the first six months of 1956—a figure which is perhaps 
rather inflated. No enquiry was made as to the number of times 
attended or of the frequency of the branch meetings. Taking the 
analysis of the answers to all the thirteen means test questions it 
is possible to compare the performance of the trade unionists against 
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the whole sample to test whether there is any truth in the hypothesis 
that Trade Unionists would think differently on the questions. Table 
XI gives the results. 


TABLE X. 
Trade Unionists—By Sex, Age and House Ownership, etc. 





All House L.A. Other 
Sample Owners Tenants Tenants 























Trade Unionists ... 78 6 71 I 
Non-Trade 
Unionists ae 207 76 120 Ir 
Aged Over 
21-30 31-50 51-65 65 Males Females 
Trade Unionists ..._ 11 44 22 I 67 II 
Non-Trade 
Unionists in Cae 100 58 24 81 126 
TABLE XI. 
Trade Unionists and the whole Sample compared 
Trade Unionists Sample 
Answering Nos. % Nos. % 
7 or more questions Yes ... 22 28.2 83 29.1 
a ee: ae No... 53 67.9 177 62.1 
Otherwise (i.e. undecided) ... 3 3.9 25 8.8 
78 100 285 100 





No great difference is apparent between the two columns in the 
preceding Table except possibly in those answering ‘No.’ The 
difference here is, however, not large enough to acquire statistical 
significance, and the sample is too small to go one step further to 
effect any real comparison between those who have attended a Trade 
Union meeting and those who have not. Of the 26 attenders at 
branch meetings in the first six months of 1956 none gave indecisive 
results in the sum total of their answers, eight were in favour, in 
a majority of answers, of the means test and eighteen against it. 
Comparing the percentages of the attenders and non-attenders 
answering questions with a majority in favour or against the means 
test there is no significant difference between the two figures. One 
is forced to conclude that the evidence available does not support 
the suggested hypothesis, although some slight differences in results 
have been noted. 
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‘The Means Test’ 
Number of Children, etc. 


The interviewees were asked, as one of the general informational 
questions, whether they were married or single. In the result the 
sample had 251 married people, 12 single persons, 21 widows or 
widowers and 1, a man, separated. The number and age of children 
was also sought, and the information gleaned is set forth in the 
following Table. 

TABLE XII 


Number of Children to each Interviewee 
By Sex, Age and House Ownership, etc. 




















Number of House L.A. Other 
Children Sample Owners Tenants Tenants 
fe) 58 18 35 5 
I -” eit 95 31 59 5 
ns 79 25 53 q 
ae sa 31 5 25 I 
4 Or more 22 3 19 ° 
Total 285 82 Ig! 12 
Number of Aged Over 
21-30 31-50 51-65 65 les Females 
° a 12 28 15 3 30 28 
I ae 13 57 20 5 53 42 
2 — 9 36 26 7 44 35 
3 ~~ I 15 10 5 17 14 
4 Or more ° 7 10 5 4 18 
Total ine ae 144 81 25 148 137 





The distribution of children among the sample is much as might 
be expected particularly in regard to type of housing. Of 82 house 
owning persons, eight (or almost 10%) had 3 or more children 
whilst among local authority tenants 44 or 23% had a similar number 
of children. In Table XIII is discovered the relationship between 
answers to the questions and the number of children in the family. 
Again no consistent pattern emerges but two figures merit notice 
—firstly the very high percentage of those with two children who 
are against the means test and secondly the relatively high figure 
in favour by those with one child. Excluding those without children 
there is evidence of the tendency to be more likely to oppose the 
means test the more children you have, and an obverse tendency to 
favour it less. However this may be, the evidence is not enough 
to make’ any real conclusion possible. 
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TABLE XIII 


Total of Answers Given by No. of Children per Interviewee 
A. By Persons 




















Children 
Answering 4 Or more 3 2 I ° Sample 
7 Or more questions Yes 6 10 16 32 19 83 
7» » a, No 14 18 56 53 36 177 
Otherwise (undecided) 2 3 7 10 3 25 
All 22 31 79 95 58 285 
B. By Percentages 
Children 
Answering 4 or more 3 2 I o Sample 
7 Of more questions Yes 27.3 =a ss ss | 68 29.1 
1s » 39 No 63.6 §8.7 70.9 §§.8 62.1 62.1 
Otherwise (undecided) 9.1 10.0 8.9 10.5 5.2 8.8 





100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Summary 

Two areas in Nottingham have been chosen, the adult population 
sampled, interviewed and study made of their answers to thirteen 
questions concerning the means test generally in relation to the 
social services and specifically in relation to certain social services. 
The survey has shown a majority (not absolute, however) against 
the means test with a considerable minority in favour. Some evidence 
has been adduced that possibly self-interest effects people’s general 
views on the means test when applied to a service they need or 
may need. It has also been pointed out that interviewers found little 
emotionalism among the interviewees but a surprising willingness 
to answer definitely and not to take refuge in the ‘don’t know’ type 
of answer. 

Characteristics of age, type of housing, number of children and 
Trade Union membership have been examined in relation to the 
results with no significant’’ trends being visible. Hence it is not 
possible to claim that age has its effect—the older you are the more 
opposed to the means test and so on—nor has it been possible to 
substantiate the many other hypotheses suggested. Instead we are 
left with one statistically significant difference—the answers of the 
men and women separately. Undoubtedly the men are more decided 
in their views, views much more opposed to the test than the women. 
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‘The Means Test’ 


This survey, imperfect though it is, points to a people divided 
on the issue and comments made to the interviewers and recorded 
on the schedules found little real bitterness or hatred of the phrase. 
A full picture of the detailed results cannot be given here but it is 
hoped that it will be possible to show in another article how the 
sample felt about the means test in relation to the specific social 
services of housing, National Insurance and Assistance, National 
Health and Education. 


University of Nottingham. 


1 The 13 questions, on whose answers, this paper is based are set out 
below. They are grouped under various headings and do not include all 
the questions asked in the survey. The wording used in the schedule and 
reproduced here was used as a guide to the student interviewers who were 
encouraged to use their own wording. Instructions were also given that 
examples could be used to explain the question, e.g. saying that families 
in like situation but with different incomes would benefit more or less 
than one another. The interviewers were instructed to make sure that 
those interviewed fully understood the services upon which questions were 
asked by enlarging, where necessary, on the benefits and services provided. 


The Questions 
A Main Questions 
i Do you agree with a means test being applied to those in receipt 
of social services? f 
ii Would you set an upper income limit for the free use of the social 


services? 
B_ Housing 
i Do oo yan. cyan with charging a rent graded according to the tenant’s 


ii Would you exclude anyone from a Council House merely because 
of the size of his income? 
C National Insurance 
i Should these benefits be graded according to previous income? 
ii Should the contribution paid by N.I. stamps be graded according 
to income? 
iii Would you exclude anyone from drawing benefits purely on 
account of his income? 
iv Should Family Allowances be graded according to income? 
D National Health Service 
i Should persons above a certain income be compelled to pay for 
their medical treatment? 
ii Should people be charged for their medical treatment on the basis 
of grading according to income? 
E_ Education 
i Should parents earning above a certain income be compelled to 
pay for their children’s education? 
ii Should —— be charged for their children’s education, on the 
basis of grading according to income? 
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F National Assistance 
i Do ns agree that assistance should only be given after a means 


test? 
In all cases except Gentes A i and i, three possible answers were 
allowed for—‘Yes’; ‘No’ and ‘Don’t Know.’ In Questions A i and ii a 


further answer ‘In Some Cases’ was allowed. 


2 This register was taken in October, 1955, and the survey made in 
June, 1956. 

3 The sex of the voter was decided on the Christian name, doubtful 
cases often being decided by a glance at the names of others at the same 
address. In only two or three cases was there any real doubt, none being 
chosen for the sample. 


‘ Uncompleted Questionnaires 
Reason for Non-Completion Male Female Total 
Dead, Ili or Left 12 23 35 
Refused 10 Is 29 
Not contacted after 3 calls 15 22 37 
Total 37 54 101 


5 See page 282. 
6 The two questions were: 
i Do you agree with a means test being applied to those in receipt 


of the social services? 
ii Would you set an upper income limit for the free use of the 


social services? 

The instructions to the interviewers told them to preface these questions 
with a statement on these lines: (the interviewers were encouraged to use 
their own paraphrases) “There has recently been much discussion in pol- 
itical circles of the rights and wrongs of oo = the social services on 
the basis of a means test. I want to ask you stly in general about the 
social services and then about particular ones.’ 


7 The questions are those on which Tables III and IV are based. 
8 See Table III. 

® See Tables HII & IV. 

10 See Tables III & IV. 


11 Differences were judged to be significant if the observed value differed 
from the expected by more than twice the standard error. Only the sex 
differences were significant at this level, although several others showed a 
difference of more than one standard error. 
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German Sociology by Raymond Aron. Pp. viii + 141. London: 
Wm. Heinemann Ltd., 1957. 16s. 


Essays on the Sociology of Culture by Karl Mannheim. Pp. ix + 
253. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956. 28s. 


On the Diversity of Morals by Morris Ginsberg. Pp. xiv + 329. 
London: Wm. Heinemann Ltd., 1956. 2s. 


Reason and Unreason in Society by Morris Ginsberg. Pp. vii + 
328. London: Wm. Heinemann Ltd., 1956. 21s. 


Raymond Aron’s German Sociclogy provides a synoptic review 
of a well defined and important epoch, recent but not contemporary. 
It contains three major chapters concerned respectively with ‘Sys- 
tematic Sociology,’ ‘Historical Sociology’ and Max Weber. A fourth, 
shorter, chapter compares German sociology with sociology in 
France up to 1936, the year in which the volume was first published. 
There is an appendix on Problems and Methods of Contemporary 
Sociology which was added to the German edition of 1953. This 
carries on the story to cover the later work of Weber, of Mannheim 
after he had settled in Great Britain, and some other developments 
in Britain, France and the United States. 

Karl Mannheim’s Essays on the Sociology of Culture provides 
an introduction to the works of this important sociologist. This 
particular volume dates back to the earlier period before the Nazis 
drove the author to England. The work is in three parts: one, 
‘Towards the Sociology of the Mind’; two, ‘The Problem of the 
Intelligentsia’; three, “The Democratization of Culture.’ This 
edition is introduced by Ernest Mannheim, who attempts to give 
some exegetical enlightenment with regard to Karl’s terminology 
and to shew the place of these studies in the development of Karl 
Mannheim’s thought. 

If the ‘reader has chanced to take these four volumes in the order 
in which they are here listed he cannot fail to experience a 
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quickening of the tempo of enlightenment as he passes to the two 
larger volumes of Ginsberg. 

In Aron exposition and comment are compressed, partly by 
reason of the disparity between the dimensions of his subject and 
the dimensions of his book, and partly by reason of the author’s 
style of thought and expression. Mannheim is obscure largely by 
reason of his disposition to use common terms in uncommon senses 
which are not explicitly defined. In contrast Ginsberg is expansive 
without being prolix, and he is lucid both in exposition and in 
comment. He combines with these essential virtues a stupendous 
range of erudition. It is possible to disagree with his views, it is 
impossible to doubt his integrity or his humanity. 

On the Diversity of Morals contains a number of studies pre- 
viously published, or presented in lecture form, mainly on ethical 
subjects. They range from “The Claims of Eugenics’ (1932) to 
Durkheim’s ‘Theory of Religion’ (1955). Reason and Unreason in 
Society brings together many earlier papers and lectures extending 
from “The Contribution of L. T. Hobhouse to Philosophy and 
Sociology’ (1929) to ‘Moral Progress’ (1944). There is, of course, 
a considerable overlap of the subjects in the two volumes. ‘National 
Character and National Sentiments’ (1935) appears in Volume I; 
‘National Character’ (1941) is in Volume II. Both volumes contain 
several essays in moral philosophy. Each, however, has its own 
unity and continuity—so much so that the author arranged the first 
volume not as a collection of independent studies but as ‘chapters’ 
in what from the list of contents appears to be a single book. The 
student predisposed to skimming might be seriously misled if he 
failed to observe the small foomote that indicates that Chapter V, 
‘Recent Tendencies in Sociology,’ was written in 1933. But this 
is only a minor defect in presentation. There are indeed good 
reasons for discouraging the student from paying overmuch attention 
to the dating of these papers. Present-day students, prone to dismiss 
important works as ‘out-moded,’ need to be reminded that papers 
published in 1933 can be read with profit in 1957. 

It is, indeed, the case that the sort of sociology represented by 
each of these four volumes is in the process of being outmoded. 
Though each is dated 1956 or 1957 each is a republication of earlier 
work. The contemporary approach is of course different. It is ac- 
cordingly all the more important that the student should become 
acquainted with the older sociology early in the course of his studies. 
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If he does not do so then he may never do so. Soon, he will find 
himself preoccupied with the assessment of the evidence that this or 
that distinction or this or that relation is statistically significant. 
He will have less time to reflect on the larger issues. 

The study of sociology as presented in these four volumes is, in 
the main, the study of the intuitions, the impressions, the reflections 
and the hypotheses of a number of scholars interested in the relations 
of men in society. In short, it is the study of the opinions of soc- 
iologists on sociological questions and their opinions about each 
other’s opinions. The present trend is away from discussions of 
this kind to the more rigid procedures of the empirical sciences. 
The study of larger, broader, more ultimate issues has given place 
to the collecting of facts and the testing of limited and specific 
hypotheses. 

Ginsberg, writing about Hobhouse, remarks, ‘It is safe to say that 
his work will long outlive most of the one-sided treatises on social 
psychology that have appeared in rapid succession since his Mind 
in Evolution.’ It is equally safe to say that the work of Ginsberg 
and of the other pioneers will be rediscovered long after the later 
more empirical studies have lost their identity in the body of fact 
in process of becoming established by contemporary empiricists. In 
the light of this larger body of fact the larger theoretical issues will 
be re-examined. 


Birkbeck College, London. C. A. MACE. 


Social Problems at Midcentury by Jessie Bernard. Pp. xviii + 654. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1957. $6.00. 


The Proper Study of Mankind by Stuart Chase. Pp. xii + 327. 
London: Phoenix House Ltd., 1957. 2§s. 


Jessie Bernard’s book is more ambitious than original, yet as 
a textbook it certainly. has its merits. Her fundamental thesis, which 
she elaborates both historically and empirically, is that by the middle 
of this century America had overcome most of those social problems 
and ills which arise from scarcity or from natural disasters. But, 
whilst science and the technology of mass production as well as 
modern medicine have overcome suffering connected with the 
struggle for sheer survival, individual happiness and social harmony 
have failed to materialise. The disappearance of age-old problems 
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of survival seems to have given way to new problems, new miseries 
and new illnesses. These are arising because men and women yearn 
and compete for satisfactory réles and wish to move upwards on 
the steep ladder of social status. Satisfactory réles are scarce, and 
ability to perform the tasks allotted by society is often lacking. Fixed 
status and occupational immobility are often regarded as degradation 
by people living under conditions of abundance. All this should 
explain the amount of anxiety, misery and even illness which dom- 
inates the scene to-day. ‘Réle confusion’ and ‘stress’ connected with 
‘status anxieties’ are behind the new social problems and behind 
the social pathologies of our time which should be investigated 
by the sociologist, the social psychologist and by the psychosomatic 
medicine man, claims the author. 

Once the proper diagnosis has been established the social reformer 
or the sufferers themselves should go bravely ahead and find the 
cure. The author hopes that the new tactics of attacking social ills 
by forming groups of those who suffer or have suffered will, in 
many cases, lead to the correct answer. The participation in new 
groups may furnish satisfactory ‘réles’ and increased ‘status’ to 
many sufferers and, of course, the emotional help derived from 
belonging to a group allays anxiety and isolation. Obviously we are 
not far here from Durkheim’s diagnosis of some of the ills character- 
istic of industrialised and urban communities and the author 
occasionally recognises her indebtedness to the French sociologist. 
However, the main part of her book is d.voted not to theoretical 
sociologising, but to an empirical study of social problems and 
pathologies. In fact we are, throughout fifteen chapters, dragged 
across the inferno of midcentury American society and obtain 
glimpses of the sufferings connected with stress diseases, addictions, 
mental pathologies, physical handicaps, racial conflicts, adolescent 
crazes, juvenile delinquency, old age frustration, etc. 

All this is most interesting, although the author’s tendency to 
explain social and medical problems sociologically by pointing to 
‘réle impairment’ and ‘status insecurity,’ makes her narrative lightly 
monotonous. The picture is obviously over-simplified and one misses 
the application of the methods and results of modern depth 
psychology. 

The concluding part of the book dealing with the problems of 
underdeveloped territories is more convincing. The author points out 
that in these societies abundance is not yet here, yet industrialisation 
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has already brought with it growing ‘status stresses’ and social dis- 
organisation. Tensions arise between the various social groups within 
the semi-industrialised societies, as well as between the older and 
the more recently industrialised nations. This seems to be inevitable 
as the semi-industrialised nations wish to keep up with the technically 
more advanced ‘Joneses.’ The result, as we all know, is increased 
political tension all round. 

There is a strange contrast between the book of Jessie Bernard 
and that of Stuart Chase. Whereas the former elaborates in over 
six hundred pages many variations of the same theme, the latter 
attempts to give us in a book of half that size a panoramic view of 
the various social disciplines, their methods and their more spectacular 
results. The latest developments in the field of cultural anthropology, 
social psychology, empirical sociology, applied economics, practical 
semantics and political science are reviewed and enthusiastically com- 
mented upon. Stuart Chase is convinced and wishes to convince 
everybody else that empirical and applied variations of the social 
sciences are more successful and more ‘scientific’ than the more 
theoretical ones and that contemporary social scientists are vastly 
superior to their predecessors. His heroes are Ralph Linton, John 
Dollard, Elton Mayo, Adolf Berle and J. A. Galbraith as well as 
the American pioneers of the ‘inter-disciplinary’ approach to social 
problems. His aim seems to be to convince the intelligent newspaper 
reader and the less intelligent member of committees which allot 
funds for educational purposes that the sciences of man deserve to 
be regarded as genuine sciences which yield practical results. He 
does this most effectively, but unfortunately the picture we get of 
the various social sciences is somewhat lopsided. The author limits 
political science mainly to public opinion polls, analysis of voting 
behaviour and research into the most ‘workable’ and ‘proper’ policies 
and administrative methods. . . He seems to have overlooked the 
differences between politics and administration and to have discarded 
too rashly much literature dealing theoretically, but realistically, on 
a sociological basis, with the problems of politics and government. 
He also seems to overestimate the scientific and practical value 
of the culture concept of the social anthropologists. It may be useful 
if Point Four administrators are trained by anthropologists to under- 
stand better the cultural peculiarities of those people to whom they 
administer aid, but it is rather questionable whether world political 
tensions would diminish if only cultural anthropology were studied 
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more thoroughly by politicians and diplomatists. Nevertheless, Stuart 
Chase’s book, which is a completely new and revised edition of 
a very successful book first published in 1950, is a useful introduction 
to the study of the social sciences for young students and for the 
general public and, incidentally, it might also help to allay the 
‘status anxieties’ of some social scientists. 

University College of Joun Eros. 
North Staffordshire. 


Family and Neighbourhood by J. M. Mogey. Pp. xvi + 181. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press (London: Cumberlege), 1956. 30s. 


The Large Family System by James H. S. Bossard & Eleanor Stoker 
Boll. Pp. 325. University of Pennsylvania Press (London: Oxford 
University Press), 1956. 48s. 

Family, Socialization and Interaction Process by Talcott Parsons and 
Robert F. Bales. Pp. xvii + 422. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 1956. 30s. 

The Family as Process and Institution by Clifford Kirkpatrick. Pp. 
viii + 651. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1955. $6.00. 


Mogey’s is a concise empirical study comparing two districts of 
the city of Oxford: St. Ebbe’s, with its traditional housing and 
long-established residents, and the Barton housing estate with its 
more recently settled residents. Data were obtained by interviewing 
in random samples of homes and by various non-family observations. 
The differences are ascribed partly to the demographic, selective 
influences of the two communities and partly to the influence of 
the two different social climates and types of experience. Barton 
is an area of young families with a high proportion of children; 
it gives evidence of more spousal agreement and flexible co-operation 
more expression of loving attitudes toward children, more social 
contact with immediate next-door neighbours, more friendships, 
more membership in voluntary societies and trade unions. On the 
other hand, Barton people are less tolerant of neighbours’ children, 
less favourable toward the employment of wives, less given to regular 
contact with their relatives and to church membership, more critical 
of, and less attached to, the place itself, and more ambitious for 
still better housing despite the improvement presumably achieved. 
This ‘whetting of the appetite for more’ seems less surprising to 
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this American reviewer than to the British author—it seems natural. 
The central change entailed by the new housing is interpreted as 
the ‘emergence of the housing estate of a family-centred society in 
place of the neighbourhood-centred society of St. Ebbe’s.’ In St. 
Ebbe’s appear more clearly certain traditional attitudes of the British 
working class: folklorish rather than modern or ‘clinical’ child- 
raising, disparagement of talking ability and verbal expression of 
emotions, rigid definition of sex réles, ‘getting along’ through tol- 
erant resignation, passivity and minimum communication. The 
significant point is not the particular class status, but the ‘status- 
assenting’ attitude. The British researcher here clarifies something 
which foreign observers have noted impressionistically but have often 
felt unsure about describing. 

Bossard and Boll have here added another to their empirical family 
studies based upon numerous case reports and dealing with matters 
of popular interest. Their hundred ‘large families’ (over six children) 
in general favour an ‘early and continuing adjustment to the changing 
vicissitudes of a realistic world,’ emphasis upon the group rather 
than the individual, conformity more than self-expression, listening 
more than talking, balance and sanity in child-raising, yet also spec- 
ialization of réle. However, on looking back, the offspring of these 
large families tend to say, ‘it was nice, it was fun, but . . .” and 
their rates of marriage and reproduction are relatively low compared 
with the general population. In other words, the large family, in 
this Northeastern United States sample, is a sort of ‘noble experiment’ 
which does not perpetuate itself. 

Parsons and his students and colleagues at Harvard have become 
a school of theory and research as distinctive as Karl Pearson’s 
London biometricians or Park and Burgess’s Chicago ecologists. They 
have elaborated a frame of reference which integrates Freudian 
concepts of personality, Weberian concepts of social action (or inter- 
action), and the concepts of values and culture. The result has often 
been to make things less clear than they were before without benefit 
of Parsonsian jargon, yet on the other hand this framework has 
led to certain precise and testable hypotheses. For’ example, this 
book reports Bales’ studies of small primary groups, showing a 
tendency for leadership to differentiate into instrumental or task 
leadership on one hand, and social-emotional leadership on the other. 
The most-liked member of the group is not usually the one most 
expert in getting things done. Here we have one of the ‘facts of 
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life’ on the group level rather than the personality or culture level, 
a fact of group nature rather than of human nature or of symbols 
and ideas. Since the nuclear family is a small primary group, although 
subject to cultural variations, it might be expected to show this type 
of leadership differentiation everywhere. Zelditch’s study of 56 
cultures, reported in this volume, shows that it does so in empirical 
fact. With certain variations, due largely to the influence, confusing 
to observers, of the larger kinship structure, the father practically 
always falls into the réle of instrumental leadership with disciplinary 
functions, and the mother into the réle of maintaining love and 
emotional solidarity. Thus the theory that there is a basic, natural, 
omni-cultural pattern of the nuclear family is more precisely stated 
and confirmed than ever before. 

Parsons and Bales hold that in America the family has ‘been coming 
to be more sharply differentiated from other units and agencies of 
society . . . more specialised in its functions than has been true of 
the family in our own past and in other known societies.’ It is 
specialising on (1) the socialization of children and (2) ‘pattern 
maintenance and tension management’ for adults—in less Parsonsian 
words, making moral behaviour as painless as possible. 

The Parsonsian conceptual system represents only one of several 
theoretical approaches used in family research. Growing in favour 
in America is the approach in terms of family development, or the 
family life-cycle. Most of Kirkpatrick’s text book—probably the most 
adequate since the last war—is written from this point of view. He 
analyses family life as a continuous process of interaction, according 
to stages: childhood, adolescence, dating, selection of mate, marriage, 
parenthood, bereavement or divorce. Through all this runs the 
dominant theme that the family process is a flow of experience, as- 
pirations, and problems from generation to generation. A few chapters 
are written in terms of the historical-institutional approach. In this 
loose but comprehensive framework, Kirkpatrick manages to give 
an adequate account of most of the important recent research and 
theory in the field. He gives especially thorough summaries of the 
prediction studies of marital success and analysis of women’s réles. 


Vassar College, Joseru K. FoLsom. 
New York. , 
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Family Cases in Court by Maxine Boord Virtue. Pp. xxxvii + 291. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press (London: Cambridge 
University Press), 1956. 30s. 


The English Penal System by Winifred A. Elkin. Pp. 288. Har- 
mondsworth, Middx: Penquin Books, 1957. 3s.6d. 


The Delinquent Child and the Community by Donald Ford. Pp. 
xii + 204. London: Constable & Co. Ltd., 1957. 24s. 


Mrs. Virtue has produced on behalf of the Inter-professional 
Commission on Marriage and Divorce Laws, a group sponsored 
by the American Bar Association, an admirable short study of the 
ways in which various courts tackle divorce proceedings, bringing 
out the strengths and the weaknesses of the different court structures, 
legal doctrines and philosophies. It is somewhat startling to realise 
that ‘divorce cases number from one-third to one-half of the total 
caseload of all the courts studied.’ 

Of particular interest to English readers are Mrs. Virtue’s 
comments and recommendations on various proposals for a more 
constructive approach to divorce litigation and attempts to salvage 
those marriages which have still a spark of life left glowing. Existing 
cultural mores in the United States apparently disapprove of a spouse 
who is reluctant to co-operate with a partner who desires to break 
up the union. 

Positive steps in certain courts have already been taken to put 
a halt to hasty and intemperate requests for divorce by the intro- 
duction of social workers attached to the court to act as ‘marriage 
counsellors.’ Their efforts seem to have been successful in a number 
of cases. The author believes a special family court should be in- 
tegrated with the main court as a separate division but permeable 
by ‘the informal, humane and constructive atmosphere of the juvenile 
court’ and with its own squad of social workers and counsellors to 
collaborate with the judge in attempts to prevent final marriage 
breakdown or, where break-up seems inevitable, in securing the 
least noxious consequences for the children. 

Miss Elkin’s outline of the operation of the English penal system 
is a welcome addition to the growing library of popular books on 
legal practice and reform. Very wisely she has left untouched the 
vexed problem of capital punishment and concentrated on the more 
constructive aspects of penology. Her essay is not only a source 
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of factual information but contains much incisive comment and 
criticism of existing methods. The seven chapters on prison life 
and conditions are admirably done and reveal the extent to which 
the physical conditions of our prisons have lagged behind the en- 
lightened views of the Commissioners and what a gigantic task 
lies ahead before the prison system finally throws off the old idea 
of punishment and concentrates on its proper function of rehab- 
ilitation and treatment. 

By contrast to Miss Elkin’s book Donald Ford’s volume seems 
largely an unnecessary piece of writing. This book is most uneven 
in treatment and lacking in scholarship. The chapters on the work 
of the approved schools are admirably done and reveal first-hand 
information and genuine human sympathy but the later essays on 
criminal etiology and the social background of delinquency are so 
shoddy that no student, not already familiar with criminological 
literature, ought to read them. 


University of Liverpool. JoHN BARRON Mays. 


American Families by Paul C. Glick. Pp. xiv + 240. London: 
Chapman & Hall Ltd., 1957. 48s. 


Family and Kinship in East London by Michael Young and Peter 
Willmott. Pp. xix + 232.. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd., 1957. 25s. 


American Families is one of a series of census monographs 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Council and the U.S. 
Bureau of Census. Its aim is to present statistics and not interpret 
their meaning for social policy. 

Family and Kinship in East London was sponsored by The In- 
stitute of Community Studies, an independent research organisation 
which is concerned not only with the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake but also with the relationship of knowledge to the de- 
velopment and implementation of social policies. Young and Willmott 
provide us with the first full study ever made of kinship in an 
industrial society and, contrary to many armchair sociologists and 
anthropologists, found that kinship networks, at least in East London, 
were very much alive. The authors have shown that if the social 
cohesion of communities is to be preserved that kinship ties should 
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receive more consideration in community redevelopment and planning 
than architecture. 

The Glick report gives a valuable descriptive analysis of demo- 
graphic data on family life in the U.S. during the 1940’s and early 
1950’s, but it is in functional terms and as sterile and as dull a 
volume as most of the census reports from which it was gleaned. 
On the other hand, the Young and Willmott report is both an in- 
teresting and scholarly study as well as a practical guide for social 
policies concerning family life. 


Oswego State Teachers’ College, ROBERT M. FRUMKIN. 
New York. 


Understanding Minority Groups. Edited by Joseph B. Gittler. Pp. 
xiv + 139. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. (London: 
Chapman & Hall Ltd.) 1956. 26s. 


When Prophecy Fails by Leon Festinger, Henry W. Riecken and 
Stanley Schachter. Pp. vii + 256. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1956. 32s. 


The Study of Groups by Josephine Klein. Pp. ix + 200. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956. 21s. 


These three books are all concerned with small, or relatively 
small, groups. They have almost nothing else in common. 

Understanding Minority Groups is composed of eight papers read 
at a series of meetings held at the University of Rochester for the 
purpose of studying minority groups in the United States. The book 
would make a stimulating and authoritative introduction for the 
intelligent but uninformed reader. It is of little value for the serious 
student, even at an elementary stage. 

When Professor Festinger and his colleagues were engaged on a 
theoretical study of the consequences of giving support to a prophecy 
which is decisively disproved, they had the good fortune to make 
contact with a group in a neighbouring city which was organised 
around a belief that something approximating to the end of the 
world was at hand. With less than three months to go they hastily 
organised a field research project. Their main technique was to 
infiltrate the group with participant observers who pretended to be 
converts to the doctrine. This raises some large issues, method- 
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ological and ethical. The former are discussed in some detail in 
an appendix, the latter are not referred to. 

The main part of the book is a straightforward narrative of events. 
It is well done and makes quite exciting reading. But once the 
narrative is complete the social scientist reader is left with a feeling 
of anti-climax. This is not altogether the author’s fault. An adequate 
analysis of the group and its history would require data which it 
would be unrealistic to expect the authors to have obtained under 
the circumstances, but this reader at least could not help feeling 
that the team had been caught largely unprepared, theoretically as 
well as practically. An attempt to use a ‘consonance-dissonance 
theory’ developed by Festinger does not impress, and the only real 
contribution of a theoretical nature is the demonstration that the 
history of this group fits the five conditions which the authors believe 
to be necessary for a failure of prophecy to be followed by an 
increase in proselytising. The book is first-rate bedside reading, but 
scientifically somewhat disappointing. 

Miss Klein’s book is anything but bedside reading. Only careful 
study with constant reference back to earlier chapters enables the 
reader to obtain its full benefit. This is not due to poor organisation 
but to the complex inter-relations of the elements with which Miss 
Klein is concerned. 

The book is largely a review of the literature on the study of 
small groups, which in this context means usually groups artificially 
formed under laboratory conditions for purposes of research. Miss 
Klein, however, is not a mere writer of summaries. She makes a 
serious attempt to integrate the results of different workers and 
succeeds in organising much scattered material. She leans heavily 
on Bales for techniques and empirical results and on Homans for 
theory. (Anyone not familiar with The Human Group is likely to 
find the going rather sticky in places). Miss Klein’s approach is 
sternly sociological and she concerns herself almost entirely with 
social structure and norms. Only towards the end, chiefly in the 
appendix, does personality rear its ugly head. Apart from Bion, who 
receives brief mention, those who have used small groups for purposes 
of therapy and selection are ignored. This is consistent with the 
general plan of the book but is something of a disappointment for 
anyone hoping to see Miss Klein come to grips with the vexed 
question of the relation between personal and social influences in 
the functioning of small groups. 
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Specialists in small group theory may find the book dull, as the 
original contributions are scattered among a mass of familiar material. 
Those from other fields who want an opportunity to discover what 
the small group theorists are up to, and teachers who are looking 
for a general work to give to their advanced undergraduate and 
post-graduate students will, alike, welcome this book. 


Victoria University College, J. H. Ross. 
New Zealand. 


The Torment of Secrecy by Edward Shils. Pp. 238. London: Wm. 
Heinemann Ltd., 1957. 16s. 


This book, the author tells us, was ‘first written . . . as a broadside 
against the depredations of Senators McCarthy and McCarron, and 
the unwholesome forces which they had let loose by their example 
and encouragement.’ But it is now presented as ‘an essay in 
sociological analysis and political philosophy which . . . aspires to 
provide some guiding lines for the improvement of the situation 
which called it forth.’ The method used is also comparative and 
historical, insofar as Professor Shils also draws on his experiences 
in Great Britain, and, furthermore, delves fairly far back into the 
historical origins of American society. 

The general run of the argument is in favour of ‘pluralistic 
moderation’ which Professor Shils finds characteristic of Great 
Britain, as against the totalitarianism which has developed so swiftly 
in the United States in recent years. There is an ‘obsession with 
secrecy’ there which is contrasted with the British security measures 
which ‘tend towards an over-confident and gentlemanly laxity and 
inefficiency.’ This may sound critical, but Professor Shils is always 
and at heart, an Anglophile. We may, indeed, be in danger of 
putting up ‘too great a barrier against publicity’ (which may appear 
a somewhat strange. remark to some), but in the United States 
‘publicity is one of the instruments by which populistic intolerance 
operates.” 

He writes as a nationalist and a liberal, following in this respect 
the great tradition which Hobhouse represented a generation ago; 
the book is none the worse for that, and, indeed, the decline in this 
tradition: represents a tragic loss for British sociology. The argument 
is, therefore, important, insofar as it offers the prospect for the re- 
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awakening of this tradition. Like Professor Sanford, who wrote on 
the subject of the loyalty oath in The Sociological Review in 1954, he 
does not shrink from value judgment, and accepts an obligation, 
as a social scientist, to defend that which seems to him to be right. 
His conclusions are embodied in the chapter on “The Autonomy of 
Science’ which contains the body of his argument. Whilst ‘militarily 
relevant science requires for its prosperity the preservation of the 
integrity of the scientific community’ this is dependent on the free 
communication of ideas, without which science would not exist. 
Thus, ‘the internal freedom of the scientific community requires 
also a freedom from external control.’ Free our scientists, Professor 
Shils argues, and in doing so return to a more liberal phase in 
American history—or else. 

This is not a new argument; it is, in fact, an old one that has 
been used many times by rationalists since Gibbon. 

I am in entire agreement with Professor Shils when he says that 
‘criteria of admission to the scientific community, other than evidence 
of intellectual quality and ‘the moral standards necessary for 
scientific work’ are harmful to it. But, this is a personal opinion, 
unsupported by evidence; the application of criteria of this kind 
to scientists in Russia has not prevented the growth of a brilliantly 
successful technology, Weissberg’s Conspiracy of Silence and 
Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone notwithstanding. Can it be that 
this is possible because, as Professor Shils assumes, ‘the community 
of science is built around the free communication of ideas among 
a relatively small number (my italics) of intellectually interested and 
qualified persons?” We do not know. The relationships between 
scientific work and the moral qualities of the scientist on the one hand, 
and the political integument within which it is carried out, on the 
other, still require to be analysed with anything approaching 
completeness. 

In any event, however respectful one may be of the way in which 
Professor Shils has taken up the cause of Professor Lattimore and 
others against their persecutors, neither his ‘broadsheet’ nor his 
‘essay’ can be expected to make their flesh creep. His plea for a 
‘pluralistic’ society will fall flat with such people. 


University of Liverpool. T. S. Stmey. 
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The Nature of Conflict by The International Sociological Association. 
Pp. 314. Paris: U.N.E.S.C.O., 1957. 21s. 


The Unconscious Motives of War by Alix Strachey. Pp. 283. 
Londgn: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1957. 25s. 


The Pursuit of the Millennium by Norman Cohn Pp. xvi + 476. 
London: Martin Secker & Warburg Ltd., 1957. 42s. 


Though widely apart in their approach and contents these studies 
have much in common: they deal with human aggression expressed 
as inter-group tensions and conflicts. 

The Nature of Conflict is the latest account of the Unesco Tensions 
Project. The introduction gives an account of the progress made by 
the Unesco Project since 1948 and it is followed by a sociological 
study of conflict. After a critical examination of various psychological 
theses on social conflicts—most of them grounded in the Freudian 
concept of tension—the author puts forward the view that such 
conflicts are more adequately understood ‘in terms of the relation- 
ship between or among (social) systems.’ As a counterpart to this, 
Professor T. H. Pear expounds a psychological view of the problem. 
He deals with social conflicts in relation to aggression as an instinct, 
to prejudices and attitudes, and to national character. In the third 
study Raymond Aron starts with a remarkably clear analysis of 
three concepts involved in the Unesco Project, tension, conflict 
and war. He eliminates the first two as being ambiguous. Next he 
deals with the causation of wars, using the method of historical 
sociology. Wars are, according to him, caused by the interaction 
of a series of factors, economic, psychological and demographic. 
The last study by Robert C. Angell deals with the possibilities of 
creating a super-national system as a means for preventing wars. 

Mrs. Strachey takes a step back from where the Unesco Project 
leaves the matter. She has little if any doubt that the motives of 
war are to be found in the unconscious structure of the individual’s 
personality. Her study can be divided into three parts: The first 
part deals with a systematic presentation of Freud’s psychology 
which is meant to provide a background for the author’s explanation 
of war. The second part expresses the central thesis of this study 
according to which social life sets up regressive behaviour in the 
individual. In this phenomenon lies the main sources of war. The 
part played in this process by the sovereign state is particularly 
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stressed. The third part contains various recommendations by which 
the danger of war can be minimised, such as the reduction of the 
authoritarian control in society, and the reduction in the individual 
of the tensions created by the traumata of his early life. For the 
latter purpose the author recommends psycho-analysis. 

This study excels in clarity and power of stimulation. It raises, 
however, many important controversial issues. Though generally 
accurate in the description of various aspects of Freudian psychology, 
the author introduces skilfully her own emphases, preferences and 
valuation. As a result of this Freud emerges as a model of the 
scientific mind (p.17). This makes it hard to understand why 
psycho-analysis to-day is imbued with dogmatic thinking. There are 
some other instances in this book—the underplaying of the part 
played by the erotic drive in the rise of the super-ego is one of 
them—which make one suspect a slight tendency in the author to 
bowdlerize Freud. 

The Pursuit of the Millennium is an outstanding socio-historical 
study written in the manner of Max Weber, that it to say, a study 
of a group of specific historical events in the light of a general thesis. 
The events are ‘the revolutionary millennial sects’ in Western Europe 
between the eleventh and sixteenth centuries. The thesis is that 
these movements are part of a more general trend in Western 
civilization whose latest crystallization is seen in the totalitarian 
groups of to-day. Prof. Cohn begins with the messianic movements 
formed in the early eleventh century around Tanchelm and with 
the mass movements during the the first Crusades. Then in a series 
of chapters he deals with the messianic myth formed around the 
Emperor Frederick II, with the rise of the flagellant sects, the 
English Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, the Taborites and Adamites in 
Bohemia, with the Anabaptists and the messianic reign of John of 
Leyden. There is also an appendix containing important material 
referring to the Ranters’ movement. 

The description of such movements alone would have made this 
study interesting and valuable. Prof. Cohn goes, however, a step 
further: he tries to explain. His model of explanation is a socio- 
psychological one. These movements are considered as ‘collective 
efforts to cope with situations of strain or conflict.’ Their rise 
coincides with periods of great insecurity created in various medieval 
groups by over-population, calamities, disruptions of social life and 
industrialization. Thus, they became obsessed with megalomaniac 
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phantasies; they considered themselves as the Elect, the restorers 
of the primeval golden age, and the prophetae of the new millennium. 
This was paralleled by an aggressive-anarchic mood; the Elect felt 
called upon to crush the forces of the Antichrist who was represented 
sometimes by the Jews, at other times by the rich and the clergy, 
and often by the whole world outside their own group. 

Like any complex and daring study, this study raises many 
questions. One can easily doubt the validity of some historical 
parallels, and particularly of that between the ‘Free Spirit’ and the 
twentieth century Free Love. One can also wonder whether its 
explanatory model can be extended or generalised. But as it is, 
Professor Cohn’s study is remarkable on many accounts. It is in 
the first place an exemplary piece of historical research written in 
colourful and fascinating language. For the reviewer it opens the 
door to a psycho-social approach to historical events. 


The University of Glasgow. Z. BARBU. 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education by D. J. O’Connor. 
Pp. vii + 148. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1957. 
10s.6d. 


Professor O’Connor’s book is entitled An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Education. It ought surely to be called An Introduction 
to a Philosophy. of Education. A single quotation will make this 
clear. ‘We have the same reason for rejecting metaphysics as we 
have for rejecting witchcraft, astrology or phrenology: it cannot 
do what it claims to do’ (p.114). 

The philosophical theory which Professor O’Connor’s work ex- 
presses is old and eminent, the contemporary version of an ancient 
tradition. The author keeps his audience—students of education 
without philosophic training—firmly in mind throughout, addressing 
it in a manner both relevant and lucid. He can do this because he 
writes extremely well in a plain, supple language which exactly suits 
his thought. There are occasional sentences which would not disgrace 
his master Locke, e.g. “The critical habit of mind is merely the 
virtue of self-restraint exercised upon the passion for certainty.’ 

For myself—and I am a person who thinks Coleridge and Matthew 
Arnold wrote the best sense on education—I should certainly welcome 
this book in a department of education. It seems to me to have a 
limited but useful function to perform: the introduction of students 
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to a mode of thought, which is certainly not adequate for anything 
like a complete study of education, but which every educated person 
should be aware of. Professor O’Connor hopes that his book will 
have the ‘effect of an intellectual antiseptic.’ I hope that the book 
will not only provoke such an antiseptic attitude but will itself be 
the object of one. The students should notice, for example, how the 
even calm of Professor O’Connor’s thought is always disturbed by 
acerbity at every mention of religion. And tone, as we know, is a 
very important part of meaning even if it is one that positivist 
philosophers give insufficient recognition to. 


University of Leeds. WILLIAM WALSH. 


The School Teachers by A. Tropp. Pp. viii + 286. Heinemann, 
London, 1957. 21s. 


Eleven-Plus and All That by Flann Campbell. Pp. xvii + 193. C. 
A. Watts & Co., Ltd., London, 1956. 165s. 


Dr. Tropp’s book deals with the growth of the teaching profession 
in England and Wales from 1800 to the present day. It is one of a 
series which is concerned with studies of particular groups or pro- 
fessions whose place in the power structure of the community may 
be regarded as crucial. This study of the teaching profession concerns 
itself only with what used to be called elementary school teachers 
and it is focussed on the ways in which they have been regarded and 
trained, their conditions of ernployment and their changing position 
in the social structure. 

The chief merit of Dr. Tropp’s study is that it gives historical 
evidence to show how the poorly regarded elementary school teacher 
of the first half of the nineteenth century slowly and carefully built 
up for himself a more respectable position in society. Dr. Tropp 
gives full credit to the Teachers’ Associations and particularly to 
the National Union of Elementary Teachers which in 1889 became 
the National Union of Teachers. But he also gives proper recognition 
to the architects of the profession as we may call them, devoted and 
far-sighted men like Kaye-Shuttleworth, Matthew Arnold and 
energetic leaders of the National Union of Teachers itself such as 
T. J. Macnamara and J. H. Yoxall. 

There is, in this volume, which is excellently documented, a most 
valuable examination of the development of an under-privileged 
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and disregarded group in society into a body jealous of its professional 
status and prepared to demand standards from its members in return 
for defending their interests. It is in no sense a criticism of what 
he has done to say that it would be most useful if a parallel study 
could be done of the position of the public school master. 

Dr. Flann Campbell is concerned with the position of the 
grammar school in the changing society and he concentrates his 
attention upon schools of the London County Council. As with Dr. 
Tropp, his book is based upon a thesis for a doctorate and it embodies 
a careful gathering together and assessment of evidence. He admits 
that London is an exceptional area in that it has had for over 20 
years a Labour Party majority and it spends annually on education 
over £30 million, which is more than the national education budgets 
of some governments. It has, within its control, schools of every kind 
and it faces problems of varying sizes of child populations to a greater 
extent than anywhere else in Britain. 

After presenting the history of the development of the London 
grammar school consequent upon the passing of the 1902 Act, Dr. 
Campbell examines the changing social structure within these 
schools between 1910 and 1954. He gives careful attention to the 
methods of selection which have prevailed during this period and 
has traced through the careers of grammar school leavers. His concern 
is to try to see how the effects of the 1944 Act, with the potentially 
greater social mobility which it favours, may be seen to be working 
out in practice. He has borne in mind the findings of Mrs. Floud, 
Dr. Banks and Professor Glass and his whole inquiry bears the stamp 
of this school of investigation, but he goes further. He examines the 
changing curriculum of the grammar school since 1890 and considers 
that the idea of a carefully selected ‘academic type,’ ‘an educational 
élite’ has been a major factor in discouraging plans for broadening 
the grammar school curriculum. He considers that the grammar 
schools did not see the changes in society to which they should have 
responded until they were faced with the comprehensive school 
challenge—the grammar schools were in fact too slow in their 
assessment. 

Many arguments could arise from some of the more controversial 
statements in Dr. Campbell’s book but we have reason to be grateful 
to him for the careful investigation he has undertaken and on which 
his later arguments are based. His title does less than justice to the 
quality of the book. Dr. Tropp’s contribution does not give rise 
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to so many polemical considerations, mainly because he has not 
stepped outside his concern as a non-committed investigator. In 
any case both these books deserve to be read carefully. 


University College, Keele. W. A. C. STEwarrt. 


Irish Folk Ways by E. Estyn Evans. Pp. xvi + 324. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1957. 35s. 

Rural Depopulation in England and Wales, 1851-1951 by John 
Saville. Pp. xvi + 253. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 
1957. 28s. 

At first sight it would appear absurd to review these books 
together for one deals exclusively with Ireland and the other does 
not mention the island at all. One has over a hundred line drawings 
and photographs, the other no pictures or drawings at all. The one 
has no statistical information of any kind, the other bases its ar- 
guments on statistics alone. Nevertheless, they are both concerned 
with areas of rural depopulation and areas where our rapidly spreading 
mechanised and highly urbanised civilisation is having a profound 
effect on older, pre-industrial ways of life. Professor Evans looks 
upon Irish folk ways with scientific objectivity and sympathetic 
interest—to him Ireland is a treasure house of customs and crafts 
that might reach back even to prehistoric times, in fact a living 
folk museum. He frankly admits (in an aside as it were) that things 
have greatly changed in the Irish countryside since the days of the 
great famine and that an acceleration of social change is clearly in 
evidence to-day. There is no doubt that Professor Evans would 
answer in the negative the first of Mr. Saville’s basic questions— 
can the traditional pattern of settlement survive; and in the affirm- 
ative the second question—has depopulation in the truly rural areas 
gone so far as to undermine the viability of the small villages and 
hamlets. The charm with which he unfolds his story and the 
tenderness and care with which the illustrations (made originally 
in the field) are drawn suggests very clearly that he regrets that 
his answers should be so. Mr. Saville’s study is marked by its ob- 
jectivity and its attempts to reduce social history to graphs and 
statistics. It would be interesting to speculate whether we would 
have had a more valuable book on Ireland if Professor Evans had 
not contented himself with demonstrating that social evolution is 
a continuous interaction between people and their environment and 
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told us more of the direction in which this evolution is now likely 
to proceed; and a better book on England and Wales if Mr. Saville 
had told us more about the everyday lives, the economic conditions, 
the ambitions, the fears, the hopes, and even the superstitions 
of the rural folk who supply his sex ratios and migration differentials. 


University of Wales, E. G. Bowen. 
Aberystwyth. 


Parliament in India by W. H. Morris-Jones. Pp. xii + 417. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd., 1957. 35s. 


We welcome this readable and scholarly volume. It is based on 
a direct study of India’s Central and State Legislatures at work, 
and on an extensive survey of relevant reports and proceedings. 
Those who can still enjoy the luxury of independent judgment 
cannot fail to be struck by the careful, temperate and impartial 
recital of facts in the book and the fair-mindedness and candour 
of its author. 

The author’s analysis of the centripetal and centrifugal forces in 
Indian politics is both interesting and realistic. He is not far wrong 
when he makes such observations as that ‘it is not difficult to find 
in the former princely states (of India) a little nostalgia for the past’ 
and an attitude, in some cases, ‘approaching scorn for the newcomers 
to the political scene’ (pp. 8-9); that ‘nowhere is the impact of 
India’s diversity and internal divisions on her political life clearer 
than in the history of the agitation among regional groups for their 
separate linguistic units’ (p.21); that ‘whether the Muslim citizen of 
India has already learned to think of politics in purely non-communal 
terms is uncertain’; and that India ‘is undergoing a social trans- 
formation’ (p.35). The author would perhaps have done well if he 
had dealt, in connection with the last point, with the profound 
effect which the Untouchability (Offences) Act, 1955, has already 
produced on India’s social and political life. 

The author has very rightly dealt, in particular, with the Par- 
liament of India in many aspects, and has giveri much useful 
information relating to it. But, curiously enough, he has not thought 
it necessary to deal with the constitutional status of the Parliament 
in the political system of India. On the other hand, his use of the 
expression ‘sovereign Parliament’ (p. 91, line 24 from the top) in 
relation to it, is somewhat misleading; the Constitution of India 
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has made the Parliament of India both a sovereign and a non- 
sovereign law-making body. The Parliament of India, functioning 
in its ordinary capacity with a simple majority, is a non-sovereign 
law-making body. But, apart from the question of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, the same Parliament is, under Article 368 
of the Constitution, sovereign, for the purpose of effecting certain 
constitutional amendments with only slight procedural changes. 

It would perhaps have been much better if the author had left 
out Indian constitutional history since 1833 from the scope of his 
work. It is not possible to do proper justice both to Indian constit- 
utional history under British rule and to the features of the present 
Constitution of India actually dealt with by him, within 333 pages 
of text. As a matter of fact, the historical portion of his work, being 
practically a summary of summaries published elsewhere—the 
author does not appear to have gone to original sources in this 
connection—is very scrappy and the least satisfactory part of an 
otherwise good treatise. 

We have noticed some inaecuracies in the book. For instance, 
the words ‘not less than one,’ or ‘at least one’ should have preceded 
the words ‘half of them’ in line 5 (from the top) on page 47, so 
far as the Governor-General’s Legislative Council was concerned. 
Nor is it at all correct to write, in the context of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, such expressions as ‘Article 67(1) of the Act’ 
or ‘Article 67(6) of the Act’ as the author has done on page 202. 
‘The Government of India Act” was the name applied to the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1915, as subsequently amended down till the 
enforcement of the Government of India Act, 1935. It is, therefore, 
to be distinguished from the Government of India Act, t919, which 
was only one of the amending Acts, although certainly of a very 
important character. 

Apart from some defects of this nature, the work is, on the whole, 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. 


University of Calcutta. D. N. BANERJEE. 


Studies in Rebellion by E. Lampert. Pp. xi + 295. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1957. 30s. 


Dr. Lampert discusses three nineteenth century rebel thinkers— 
Belinsky, Bakunin and Herzen. His treatment of them is neither 
narrowly biographical nor analytically critical. He draws a generalised, 
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evocative portrait, rather in the style of essays in early 19th century 
quarterlies. The evocation, achieved by lavish quotation, is often 
very effective. Dr. Lampert’s main interest has been Russian religious 
thought: he perhaps finds more theological undertones in his three 
atheists than most of us would. Some readers may prefer to skip 
the long introduction, which abounds in gnomic remarks like “The 
Russian thinkers with whom I am concerned in this book were in 
no desperate need of logic, of the abstract intelligibility of existence 
and tight metaphysical systems, for logic soothes and gives confidence 
and tight metaphysical systems are rationalizations of resentment 
against man’ (p. 4). Dr. Lampert’s predilections are also reflected 
in rather tedious polemics with other Russian émigré writers and 
in a curious playing down of the vast amount of Soviet work on 
his rebels, though he makes full use of Soviet critical editions. 
Outside the field of nineteenth century Russian studies Dr. Lampert 
is not always at home: when Ogarev quotes Schiller’s Don Carlos 
it is treated as an original remark. 

But this remains a fascinating book—not only for its portrayal 
of three profoundly interesting and significant characters, but also 
for the light it throws on Russian history. We learn about the 
twentieth century as well as the nineteenth century from Belinsky’s 
Dostoevskian declamation ‘I do not want happiness, even as a gift, 
unless I have peace of mind about every one of my brothers by 
blood, bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh’ (p. 77); from Bakunin’s 
remark that ‘the brigand of Russia is the authentic, the only revol- 
utionary, a revolutionary without phrases, without bookish rhetoric’ 
(p. 148). Or from Herzen, arrested at the age of 22 by police, who 
thought Cuvier’s Discours sur les révolutions du Globe Terrestre 
must be seditious literature (p. 176); and proclaiming prophetically 
18 years later “The “truth and justice” of old Europe are falsehood 
and injustice to the Europe which is being born . . . The past of 
the western European peoples serves us as a lesson and nothing 
more; we do not regard ourselves as the executors of their historic 
testaments. We share your doubts, but your faith does not cheer 
us .. . We are too downtrodden, too unhappy, to be ‘satisfied with 
half-freedom . . . We have neither second thoughts nor scruples; 
all we lack is strength’ (p. 240). 


Balliol College, Oxford. J. E. C. Hi. 
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Social Policies for Old Age by B. E. Shenfield. Pp. viii + 236. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1957. 253. 


Though Mrs. Shenfield had plainly completed the substance of 
her study two years ago, it is likely to remain for some time the 
most comprehensive review we possess of the problems and pro- 
visions current in Britain. To judge from comments made at a 
recent conference by American workers -in the field, they are no 
less impressed by the value to them of her achievement. Her book 
surveys in succession the difficulties of continued employment, 
pensions, the housing problems of the aged, residential care, and 
the various domiciliary and medical services that are needed by the 
elderly. The work was based on an extensive study of the literature 
of the subject, investigations that were carried out on employment 
policies and practices and the author’s own experience in the man- 
agement of old people’s homes. 

There are perhaps three problems, upon which public attention 
is here concentrating. How shall pensions be raised, and what is 
their level to be? How shall ageing men and women be given the 
chance of continuing in paid employment, so long as they are 
physically capable of it and have the wish to work? With what kind 
of accommodation shall the aged be domestically provided, from 
what sources and how situated? Those who want to acquaint them- 
selves sociologically with all the elements of these contemporary 
problems could do far worse than begin with Mrs. Shenfield’s 
philosophically balanced and very readable introduction. Incidentally, 
she seems to have a shrewd premonition of the likely course of 
debates on pension policy which are clearly now awaiting the two 
great Parties and the country as a whole. 


London. F. Le Gros CLARK. 


Psychology in the Soviet Union edited by Brian Simon. Pp. viii 
+ 305. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1957. 32s. 


Although Western psychologists are familiar with the translations 
of Pavlov’s books, there has been almost no contact with Russian 
psychologists since before the war, so that this book is of great 
interest. Brian Simon, who is a lecturer in Education at the University 
of Leicester, visited the Soviet Union in 1955 with a party of 
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educationalists. He asked Professor Smirnov, director of the Institute 
of Psychology in Moscow, for a representative collection of recent 
papers on psychology. Thirty were sent, of which 22 have been 
abridged and translated with an introduction, to form this book. 
The articles include straightforward experimental papers, theoretical 
statements and reviews of the literature. Psychological research in 
the Soviet Union is carried out in all Universities and various 
research institutes: the largest of these, in Moscow, has a staff 
of fifty. Most of the research is in child psychology and education, 
and is directed towards better teaching methods as well as ways 
of improving the development of abilities and personality. There 
is also a certain amount of experimental work in conditioning and 
neurology. There is now little research in psychopathology, mental 
testing is not allowed, and curiously there is no work in industrial 
or social psychology. While the experimental work reported is in- 
teresting, the theoretical papers make heavy reading, largely because 
theory is mixed up with Marxist philosophy. Psychology is apparently 
conducted rather like politics: for example, at a conference in 1950, 
it was decided that everything should be based on Pavlovian 
principles; in a report of the International Congress at Montreal, 
it is remarked that ‘the speech of G. Razzan (Brooklyn) struck a 
sharply discordant note. He expounded a series of scientifically 
unfounded and radically false views on Pavlov’s teaching and its 
psychological significance.’ 

Institute of Experimental Psychology, MICHAEL ARGYLE. 
University of Oxford. 


Instinct in Man by Ronald Fletcher. Pp. 348. London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1957. 40s. 


Dr. Fletcher’s book seems to have been compiled by looking up 
‘Instinct’ in the backs of other books. Since psychology, especially 
comparative and physiological, has passed from discussion about 
the nature of instinct to a detailed experimental analysis of eating, 
drinking, appetite, mating and deficit, Dr. Fletcher has missed most 
of the actual research in this area. The whole content and tenor 
of the book (apart from the references to ethology) belong to 
McDougall’s time. The author gives a lengthy summary of the 
various ‘theories’ of instinct, as found in psychoanalysis and the 
earlier speculative psychologists, such as McDougall and Hobhouse. 
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There are also chapters on the work and doctrines of the ethologists. 
He tries to synthesise these by taking all the features they have in 
common. 

The whole tone of the book reflects a word-bound outlook. The 
problems attacked are the semi-philosophical. There is little sense 
of evidence, and statement by authority is unquestioningly passed on. 
Dr. Fletcher’s treatment of the subject suggests an unfamiliarity 
with modern psychology. This comes out clearly in his concluding 
remarks, ‘ . . . considerations of this kind might lead us to an 
improved and extended conception of the nature of “perception” 
and “cognition,” for these have too thoughtlessly and rigidly been 
confined to the mode of operation of the sense-organs, and we have 
correspondingly limited our notions of perception and cognition 
strictly to what we have called sense-perception.’ Even a cursory 
reading of any contemporary book on perception would show that 
this statement is as misinformed as it is pompous. 

The distressing part of it is that Dr. Fletcher seems quite unaware 
of his own deficiencies. He diagnoses the ills of psychology with 
a magisterial air, ‘ . . We are suffering in Psychology from a false 
and misleading conceptual dichotomy between the cognitive. and 
affective aspects of experience.’ (Author’s italics). What psychology 
does seem to be suffering from is that every manqué physicist, 
mathematician and sociologist takes it upon himself to revive some 
of the muddles that could all be found in the older speculations 
about psychology under the impression that they are new and 
startling contributions. These are, through the complicity of undis- 
criminating publishers, foisted on the public as ‘modern psychology.’ 
It is, therefore, small wonder that the subject has become a laughing 
stock. 


Institute of Experimental Psychology, J. A. Deutscu. 
University of Oxford. 


Fohn Stuart Mill the Man by Ruth Borchard. Pp. ix + 156. London: 
C. A. Watts & Co., Ltd., 1957. 18s. 


This is an intimate book. Dr. Borchard is primcrily interested in 
throwing light on the underlying motivations and tensions beneath 
the austere persona of the ‘saint of Rationalism,’ and naturally 
enough focuses attention on Harriet Taylor, ‘the brilliant, demanding, 
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neurotic woman who so readily accepted and so effectively discharged 
the réle of femme inspiratrice.’ 

Mill’s life is very well documented and as a result of her work 
with Professor Hayek, Dr. Borchard is well acquainted with all the 
material,. both published and unpublished. As every biographer 
must, however, she still has to rely largely upon Mill’s autobiography 
and one of her methods of dealing with this is to turn it into 
conversations. 

‘Suddenly James asked him: “Do you realize that you are different 
from other boys?” John was taken aback. “No, my father.” “Do 
you realize that you have learnt a great many things which boys of 
your age do not usually know?” “No, my father.” “You are 
bound to find out as you mix more with other people. They 
may call you clever. But after all the trouble I took to teach you, 
it would, indeed, be a disgrace if you did not know more than 
others who have not had the same advantages. Is that clear?” “Yes, 
quite clear, my father.” ’ 

However you tell it, this will always, of course, remain an em- 
barrassing incident; but, I cannot for the life of me think that you 
gain anything by rurning poor John into a little French boy. 

As regards Mill’s relations with Harriet Taylor, Dr. Borchard 
considers that ‘it is legitimate to doubt whether the marriage was 
ever consummated;’ and that, I suppose, is the point of her concluding 
paragraph about Mill’s burial. ‘He was laid in the grave under the 
marble tomb. He had gone home to Harriet. Perhaps he was now 
nearer to her than ever in his life.’ 


Auckland University College. R. P. ANSCHUTZ. 


Chinese Family and Marriage in Singapore by Maurice Freedman. 
Pp. 249. London: H.M.S.O., 19§7. 30s. 


Coming from a homeland where tradition has ancient power 
this group of Chinese living in Singapore has been compelled to 
seek a balance between the demands of the past and those of the 
present. What modifications they have evolved and how they have 
sought that balance is the thesis of Mr. Freedman’s study. Marriage 
and the family are particularly important in Chinese culture because 
although individual happiness and fulfilment were desirable results, 
they were almost incidental to the chief objectives of group stability 
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and cultural continuity. For the Singapore Chinese this attitude 
was often necessarily in conflict with the Western emphasis upon 
Mr. Freedman has done an excellent piece of work in describing 
what is happening. There would be real value in knowing more 
of the human reaction and what meaning this change with its in- 
evitable conflicts has for the people themselves. 


New York. LEONTINE YOUNG. 


Neurotic Interaction in Marriage edited by Victor W. Eisenstein. 
Pp. xv + 352. London: Tavistock Publications Ltd., 1957. 30s. 
This book brings the specialised knowledge of psychiatrists, 

analysts, anthropologists, social workers and psychologists to examine 

the causes of marital failure and by so doing to shed some light 
on the all-important question of prevention. In so complex and 
difficult a problem as neurotic interaction in marriage the risk of 
superficiality is considerable, and this book does not totally escape 
it. However, the consistency of the conclusions arrived at by different 
writers from differing disciplines is impressive. The dynamic inter- 
action of the unconscious determinants in personality and the mutual 
acting out of unconscious infantile fantasies set the pattern of the 
marital relationship. The reviewer found particularly rewarding the 
chapter by Mahler and Rabinovitch on ‘The Effects of Marital 

Conflict on Child Development’ and the section on ‘Schizophrenic 

Partners’ by Bychowski. 

The chapters of casework, diagnosis and treatment are admirably 
clear. Dr. Reider in his chapter on predicability in marital adjustment 
faces the fact that we are not yet able to measure or predict accurately 
what may be the balance and results in so complex and vital a 
relationship as marriage. Also he brings out clearly the important 
fact that maintenance of a marriage may not always constitute a 
beneficial therapeutic goal. 

This is certainly a valuable book but one which serves the pro- 
fessional reader primarily as an orientation toward more intensive 


New York. LEONTINE YOUNG. 
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A week-end Conference on the Problems arising from 
THE TEACHING OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT TO 
STUDENTS OF EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WORK 


March 28th to 30th, 1958 
at the 
University College of North Staffordshire, 
Keele, Staffordshire, England. 


Chairmen and Speakers: 
Dr. KENNETH Soppy, Medical Director, Child Guidance Training 
Centre, London. 


ProFessor W. A. C. Stewart, University College of North 
Staffordshire. 


Dr. Paut Hatmos, University College of North Staffordshire. 


Miss F. E. WALpRon, University of Birmingham. 

Mrs. Epna M. OakEsHotTT (formerly Balint), Institute of Education, 
University of London. 

Miss M. R. GLover, University College of North Staffordshire. 


Miss K. M. Lewis, London School of Economics, University of 
London. 


PROFESSOR BEN Morris, University of Bristol. 
ProFessor J. W. Trssie, University of Leicester. 


ProFessor E. J. SHOBEN, Jr. Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Mr. A. H. ILirFe, University College of North Staffordshire. 


Enquiries to Dr. P. Halmos, Department of Education, University 
College of North Staffordshire, Keele, Staffordshire, England. 


A full record of the papers and summing up in this conference 
will be published as a special Monograph Supplement to the 
Sociological Review. An order form accompanies this issue. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIAL WORK & ADMINISTRATION 


Periodic supplements to the Bibliography are now published annually. 
Copies of the Bibliography and Supplements are obtainable from: 
The Joint University Council for Social & Public Administration, 


5, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
Bibliography (covering 1930-1952) ... =— 
First Supplement (covering 1952-53) sos 


Second Supplement (covering 1954) 
Third Supplement (covering 1955) 
Fourth Supplement (covering 1956) 
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